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(For the Albion ) 


THE PASTOR OF DROTTERING. 


The facts related in the following Ballad are recorded by several German 
authors.—The scene is in Iceland ; the time is about the middle of the 17th Cen- 


tury. 


It was the Pastor of Drottering 
That lay on his dying bed; 

And his parting soul was lingering 
In agony and in dread. 

All in the village loved him well, 
For a gentle heart had he; 

There was scarcely an infant but could tell 
Some tale of his charitie. 

A faithful Pastor had he been, 
A counsellor, and a friend ; 

But no stranger would have guessed, I ween, 
That this was a good man’s end. 

The cold, cold sweat from his brow waa streaming 
O’er his wan and haggard face ; 

And no Christian joy from the eye was beaming 
That glared upon vacant space: 

But fear was there, as some ghastly sight 
Those straining orbs oppressed ; 

And even the death-hour had ne might 
To lay that fear to rest. 


His thin, white hands the old man clasped, 
And he wrung them piteously ;— 

** Peace, peace, thou pallid Bride !” he gasped ; 
‘**Tn peace, oh, let me die! 

Oh! turn those mournful eyes away ;— 
Oh! gaze not on me so ;— 

For the time is come when I may say 
The secret of guilt and woe.” 


His kindred all were at his side :— 
**Now hearken to my tale; os 
Though twill make your blood run cold,” he cried, 
‘* And your ruddy cheeks grow pale. 
For forty years, with the weight of gold, 
The tale on my soul has lain :— 
For dross my peace of mind was sold, 
And was never bought bacx again.” 


The old man shuddered ; and faint, and weak, 
His head on the pillow fell; 

And he paused awhile for strength to speak 
The secret he fain would tell : 

And then in a solemn tone, and slow, 
Like the voice of a sleeping man, 

Who mutters his dreaming fancies low, 
The Pastor’s Tale began. 


** It is forty years this very night, 
Since by the taper’s waning light 
Upon the sacred page I pored, 
And mused upon God’s Holy Word: 
Unheeded was the light of Time 
As I sat musing there; 
Till swung the distant midnight chime 
Upon the quiet air. 


‘* The distant chime first roused mine ear ; 
Then came a sound that seemed more near : 
Two shadows fell upon the wall ; 
Beside me stood two figures tall, 
With low slouched beavers, mantles dark ;— 
Their lineaments I could not mark. 
I started up ;—aghast I stood ; 
While tales of robbery and of blood 
Came flushing o’er my throbbing brain , 
And scarce could I a ery restrain. 
They marked my terror ;—with a sneer 
The taller spake,—*‘ Cast off thy fear, 
Poor fool! we come here for th good ; 
To give thee health, not seek thy blood! 
To calm thy doubting mind, behold 
What men deem life’s chief blessing—gold. 
Serve us this night, this purse thy meed : 
Art thou content ?—* But what the deed,’ 
I cried, ‘ thou askest at my hands ?°— 
* Obedience strict to our commands; 
And to take oath of secrecy, 
Whatever thou may’st hear or see. 
Fear not, I say ;—there is no deed 
For thee to do; we only need 
Thy faithful service as a Priest, 
To wed—or bury ;—and if Feast, 
Bridal vr Funeral, there be none, 
That gold repays the service done.’— 
The stranger’s air and tone betrayed 
Tn no good cause he sought my aid; 

I felt, I knew it well:— 
Yet look not with too harsh an eye, 
My friends, upon my fault, for I 

Was poor ; and tempted, fell. 


** They led me forth into the night ; 

The countless stars were gleamin bright ;} 
All was so calm—so sweet—so stili— 

It seemed as though no thought of ill, 

No thought where love had not a part, 
Could rise within the sternest heart. 

I scarce had marveiled to have seen 

Good Angels cleave the blue serene, 

On errands of sweet meroy flying, 

To watch the sleeping, soothe the dying.— 
But dreams like these were soon dispersed :; 
For by my side, like Fiends accurs . - 
Strode on these figures tall and dark ; 
They seemed my ev step to mark : 

one, when doub and afraid, 











My faltering foot my thoughts betrayed, 

He who still played the spokeman’s part 

Yurned suddenly—‘ Fool that thou art!’ 

He muttered, whilst upon my arm 

He laid a grasp like iron, ‘ harm 

Shall not betide thee—so be brave ; 

Remembering only, thou’rt our slave 
For this night—paid for with our gold. 

And, if thou leavest aught undone 

That we command, to-morrow’s sun 
Shall find thee lying stiff and cold. 

I swear by all the Powers below : 

This dagger has drunk blood ere now. 

Obey ; and thou need’st fear no ill ;— 

Cheer up then; follow; and be still.’ 


‘* What choice was left but to comply ? 
He waited not, nor wished, reply. 
In silence then I bowed my head, 
And onward through the night we sped, 
O’er nough and smooth, with hurried pace, 
Until we reached a lonely place, 
A trackless waste of sand, 
With heath and rushes intermixt, 
That stretched—a desert vast—betwixt 
The Ocean and the Land. 
No sound disturbed the silence drear, 
Whose depth oppressed the expectant ear, 
Save when the faint wind bore 
Hoarse murmurings of the plunging wave, 
That boomed in a re-echoing cave 
On some remoter shore.— 
Once had a smiling village crowned 
The swelling tract of fertile ground, 
Which now, a drear and barren waste, 
Lay bare, with every charm effaced. 
Long had that spot been deemed accursed, 
Since Heaven’s anger on it burst : 
For while the solemn anthem rose, 
One Sabbath morn, and deep repose 
Prevailed o’er ocean, land, and sky, 
Nor aught gave sign of denger nigh, 
Up sprung a sudden whirl wind- blast, 
Which, as it rushed in fury past, 
With desolating showers of sand 
O’erwhelmed the village and the land. 
Nor did the ruthless tempest spare 
The consecrated House of Prayer, 
Which seemed with upraised cross of stone 
To shield from ill the Hamlet lone. 
Ne’er since that hour has sweet Devotion’s strain 
Swelled on the breeze across the blasted plain. 
But Time, with persevering hand 
Had cleared away the choking sand 
That lay on -oof and floor ; 
The curious Wanderer then might trace, 
With small impediment, the place ; 
And every part explore.— 


“« We neared the venerable pile : 
My stern companions paused awhile ; 
And in a foreign tongue 
Held converse brief in accents low ; 
Then suddenly across my brow 
A twisted veil was flung. 

Blindfolded thus they led me on, 
Till my feet struck te massy stone, 
Whose ponderous weight was stretched before 
The steps that gained the low arched door. 
We stopped, and at a signal given, 
The rusty bolts were backward driven; 
And other hands received me there, 
And drew me in. Chill was the air 
That through the damp aisle rushed along, 
And howled a melancholy song; 
Now wailing with a sad, drear moan, 
Now roaring with a tempest-tone. 
Chill was the air; my soul was chill 
With dread presentiment of ill. 
Deep voices murmured in mine ear, 
And garments semed to rustle near ; 
And cautious footsteps all the while 
Were gliding down the echoing aisle. 
Methought, as in some horrid dream, 
Could I but summon power to scream, 
I might shake off the fearful spell 
Which bound rry soul in pains of Hell.— 
My terror grew.— Bold from despair, 
I struggled—would have shrieked—but ere 
The imperfect cry escaped my tongue, 
The word ‘ Beware "’ in accents rung 
That hissed like serpents in mine ear ;— 
My blood’s warm tide ran cold with fear ! 
A hand upon my lips was pressed, 
A dagger’s point against my breast ; 
And that stern voice I heard again— 
Each whispered word a separate pain— 
‘ Priest! if a sound escape from thee, 
Aye, a breath more than needs must be, 
Thou diest :—I have warned thee twice 
Thou wilt not hear my warning thrice !’ 
Why was I silent ? Years of grief 

That moment’s coward silence brought : 
The dagger’s pain had been but brief, 
And death been welcomed as relief ; 

But agony, surpassing thought, 
Has been my portion since the hour 
When Conscience bowed to Terror’s power.” 





The Pastor of Drottering gasped for breath; 
And his eyeballs wildly rolled : 

And his kindred feared he would sink in death, 
Ere yet his tale was told. 

With water they bathed his clammy brow, 
The friends who there were met; 

With the good, red wine in its sparkling fow 
His shrunken lips they wet. 
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They laid his pillow smooth again ; 
And his drooping head they raised : 
Then with a look of burning pain 
The old man on them gazed. 
ng Deeply and heavily he sighed : 


ar ‘I feel my life to fail ;— 


I have no time to rest,” he cried ; 
** Back to my dreadful tale !”— 
( To be concluded next Saturday.) 





A CURIOUS DANCE ROUND A CURIOUS TREE. 


On the 13th day of January, 1750—when the corn that grew near 
Moorfields was patie on the top of Windmill Hill, bm Fensbury ;” 
when Bethlehem Hospital was “a dry walk for loiterers,” and a show ; 
when lunatics were chained, naked, in rows of cages that flanked a 

romenade, and were wondered and jeered at through iron bars by 
Leadon loungers—Sir Thomas Ladbroke the banker, Bonnel Thornton 
the wit, and half a-dozen other gentlemen, met together to found a new 
asylum for the insane. Towards this objegt they put down, before 
separating, one guinea each. In @ year from that time the windmill 
had been given to the winds, and on its ancient site, there stood @ hos- 
pital for the gratuitous treatment of the insane poor. 

With the benevolence which thus originated an additional madhouse, 
was mixed, as was usual in that age, a curious degree cf unconscious 
cruelty. Coercion for the outward man, and rabid phyvicking for the 
inward man, were then the specifics for lunacy. Chains, straw, filthy 
solitude, darkness and starvation ; jalap, syrup of buckthorn, tarta- 
rised antimony, and ipecacuanha administered every spring and fall in 
fabulous doses to every patient, whether well or ill; spinning in whirli- 
gigs, corporal punishment, gagging, ‘* continued intoxication ; nothing 
was too wildly extravagant, nothing too monstrously cruel to be pre- 
scribed by mad-doctors. It was their monomania; and, under their 
influence, the directors of Lunatic Asylums acted. In other respects 
these physicians were grave men, of mild dispositions, and—in their 
ample-flapped, ample-cuffed coats, with a certain gravity and air of 
state in the skirts; with their large buttons and gold-headed canes, 
their hair- powder and ruffles—were men of benevolent aspects. Ima- 





gine.gne of them turning back bis lace, and tightening his wig, to 
aupety-s maniac who would keep his mouth shut, with food or payaie. 
He employed a flat oval ring, with a haudie toit. “*The hea P 
placed between the knees of the operator, the patient blinded and pro- 
perly secured, an opportunity is watched. When he opens his mouth 
to speak, the instrument is thrust in and allows the food or medicine 
to be introduced without difficulty. A sternutatory of any kind” (say 
a pepper-castor of cayenne, or half an ounce of rappee) ‘‘ always forces 
the mouth open, in spite of the patient’s deter mination to keep it shut.” 
‘*In cases of great fury and violence,” says the amiable practitioner 
from whom I quote, * the patient should be kept in a dark room, con- 
fined by one leg, with metallic manacles on the wrist; the skin being 
less liable to be injured,’—here the Good Doctor becomes especially 
considerate and mild,—the skin being less liable to be injured by the 
friction of polished metal than by that of linen or cotton.” 

These practitioners of old, would seem to have been, without know- 
ing it, early homeopathists; their motto must have been, Similia 
similibus curantur ; they believed that the most violent and certain 
means of driving a man mad, were the only hopeful means of restoring 
him to reason. The inside of the new hospital, therefore, even when, 
in 1782, it was removed, under the name of ‘‘Saint Luke’s,” from 
Windmill Hill to its present site in the Old Street Road, must have 
appeared, to the least irrational new patient, like a collection of 
chambers of horrors. What sane person indeed, seeing, on his entrance 
into any place, gyves and manacles (however highly \-epenra f epitenes | 
for his ankles and wrists; swings dangling in the air, to spin him roun 
like an impaled cockchafer; gags and strait-waistcoats ready at @ 
moment’s notice te muzzle and bind him; would be likely to retain the 
perfect command of his senses? Even now, an outside view of Saint 
Luke's Hospital is gloomy enough; and, when on that cold, misty, 
cheerless afternoon which followed Christmas Day, I looked up at the 
bigh walls, and saw, grimly peering over them, its upper stories and 
dismal little iron-bound windows, I did not ring the einys bell 
(albeit I wes only a visitor, and free to go, if I would, without ringing 
it at all) in the most cheerful frame of mind. 

How came I, it may be asked, on the day after Christmas Day, of all 
days in the year, to be hovering outside Saint Luke’s, after dark, 
when I mignt have betaken myself to that jocund world of Pantomime, 
where there is no affliction or calamity that leaves the least impression ; 
where a man may tumble into the broken ice, or dive into the kitchen 
fire. and only be the droller for the accident; where babies may be 
knocked about and sat upon, or choked with gravy spoons, im the pro- 
cess of feeding, and yet no Coroner be wanted, nor anybody made un- 
comfortable; where workmen may fall from the top of & house to the 
bottom, or even from the bottom of a house to the top, and sustain no 
injury to the brain, need no hospital, leave no young children; where 
every one, in short, is so superior to all the accidents of life, though 
encountering them at every turn, that I suspect this to be the secret 
(though many persons may not present it to themselves) of the general 
enjoyment which an audience of vulnerable spolanaas liable to pain 
and sorrow, find in this class of entertainment. — : 

Not long before the Christmas Night in question, I had been told of 
a patient in Saint Luke’s, a woman of great strength and energy, who 
had been driven mad by an infuriated ox in the streets—an inconven- 
ience not in itself worth mentioning, for which the inhabitants of Lon- 
don are frequently indebted to their inestimable Corporation. She 
seized the creature literally by the horns, and so, as long as limb and 
life were in peril, vigorously held him ; but, the danger over, she tos 
her senses, and became one of the most ungovernable of the inmate[s of 
the asylum. Why was I there to see this poor creature, when I might 
have seen a Pantomimic woman gored to —_ extent by a Pantomimie 
ox, at any height of ferocity, and have gone home to bed with the com- 


forting assurance that she had rather enjoyed it than otherwise ? 


The reason of my choice was this. I had received a notification thet 
on that night there would be, in Saint Luke’s, ‘‘ a Christmas Tree for 
the Patients.” And further, that the “usual fortnightly dancing” 
would take place before the distribution of vhe gifts upon the tree.— 
So there I was, in the street, looking about for a knocker and finding 
none. 

There was a line of hackney cabriolets by the dead wall; some of 
the drivers, asleep; some vigilant ; some, with their legs not inexpres- 
sive of ** Boxing,” sticking out of the open doors of their vehicles, while 
their bodies were reposing on the straw a Joe aie. soning 

as-lights, oranges, oysters, r lanterns, butchers and grocers, 
ae sed public Senet, over the way; there were omnibuses — 
by ; there were ballad-singers, street cries, street passengers, 
beggars, and street music; there were cheap theatres within 





which you would do better to be at some pains to improve, my worthy 
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friends, than to shut up—for, if you will not have them with your own 
consent at their best, you may be sure that you must have them, with- 
out it, at their worst; there were wretched little chapels too, where 
the officiating prophets certainly were not inspired with grammar ; 
there were h-mes, great and small, by the hundred thousand, east, 
west, north, and south; all the busy ripple of sane life (or of life, as 
gane as it ever is) came murmuring on from far away, and broke 
t the blank walls of the Madhouse, like a sea upom a desert 

_ a farther search for the non-existing knocker, I discover- 

ed and rang the bell, and gained admission into Saint Luke’s—through 
@ stone courtyard and a hall, adorned with wreaths of holly and like 
geazonable garniture. I felt disposed to wonder how it looked to pa- 
tients when they were first received, and whether they distorted it to 
their own wild fancies, or left it a matter of fact. Bat, as there was 
time for a walk through the building before the festivities began,I dis- 
carded idle speculation and followed my leader. — 

Into a long, long gallery ; on one side, a few windews ; on the other, 
@ great many doors leading tosleeping cells. Dead silence—not utter 
solitude ; for, outside the iron cage enclosing the fire- place between 
two of the windows, stood a motionless woman. The fire cast a red 
glare upon the walls, upon the ceiling, and upon the floor, polished by 
the daily friction of many feet At the end of the gallery, the common 
sitting-room, Seated on benches around another caged fire place, sev- 
eral women: all silent, except one. She, sewing a mad sort of seam, 
and scolding some imaginary person. (Taciturnity is a symptom of 
nearly every kind of mania, unless under pressure of excitement. Al- 
though the whole lives of some eo are passed together in the 
game apartment, they are passed in solitude ; there is no solitude more 
complete.) Forms and tables, the only furniture. Nothing in the 
rooms to remind their inmates of the world outside. No domestic arti- 
cles to occupy, to interest, or to entice the mind away from its malady. 
Utter vacuity. Except the scolding woman sewing a purposeless seam, 
every patient in the room either silently looking at the fire, or silently 
looking on the ground—or rather through the ground, and at Heaven 
knows what, beyond. : 

It was a relief to come to a work-room; with coloured prints over 
the mantel-shelf, and china shepherdesses upon it; furnished also with 
tables, a carpet, stuffed chairs, and an open fire. I observed a great 
difference between the demeanour of the occupants of this apartment 
and that of the inmates of the other room. They were neither so list- 
less nor so sad. Although they did not, while I was present, speak 
much, they worked with earnestness and diligence. A few noticed my 
going away, and returned my parting salutation. Ina niche—not in 
a room—but at one end of a cheerless gallery—stood a piano-forte, 
with a few ragged music leaves upon the desk. Of course, the music 
‘was turned upside down. é 

Several such galleries on the ‘ female side ;” all exactly alike. One, 
set apart for ‘‘ boarders” who are incurable ; and, towards whose main- 
tenance their friends are required to pay a small weekly sum. ‘The 
experience of this asylum did not differ, I found, from that of similar 
establishments, in proving that insanity is more prevalent among wo- 
men than among men. Of the eighteen thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-nine inmates, Saint Luke’s Hospital has received in the century 
of its existence, eleven thousand one hundred and sixty-two have been 
‘women, and seven thousand five huudred and eighty-seven, men. Fe- 
male servants are, as is well known, more frequently afflicted with lu- 
macy than any other class of persons. The table, published in the 
Directors’ Report, of the condition in life of the one hundred and seven 
female inmates admitted in 1850. sets forth that while, under the vague 
description of ‘‘ wife of labourer” there were only nine admissions, and 
under the equally indefinite term ‘‘ housekeeper,” no more than six ; 
there were of women servants, twenty-four. 

I passed into one of the galleries on the male side. Three men, en- 
g ata game of bagatelle; another patient kneeling against the 
wall apparently in deep prayer; two, walking rapidly up and down the 
long gallery arm-in-arm, but, as usual, without speaking together; a 
handsome young man deriving intense gratification from the motion of 
his fingers as he played with them in the air; two men standing like 
pillars before the fire cage; one man with a newspaper under his arm, 
walking with great rapidity from one end of the corridor to the 
other, as if engaged in some important mission which admitted of nota 
moment’s delay. The only furniture in the common sitting-room not 
peculiar to a prison or a lunatic asylum of the old school, was a news- 

, Which was being read by a demented publican. The same op- 
ressive silence was observed—except when the publican complained, 
tones of the bitterest satire, against one of the keepers, or (said 
the publican) “ attendant, as I suppose I must call him.” The same 
listless vacuity here, as in the room occupied by the female patients. 
Despite the large amount of cures effected in the hospitel, (upwards 
of sixty-nine per cent. during the past year,) testifying to the gene- 
ral efficacy of the treatment pursued in it, I think that, if the sys- 
tem of finding the inmates employment, so successful in other hospitals, 
were introduced into Saint Luke’s, the proportion of cures would be 
much greater. Appended to the latest report of the charity is a table 
of the weights of the new comers, compared with the weights of the 
game individuals when discharged. From this, it appears that their 
inactivity oceasions a rapid accumulation of flesh. Of thirty patients, 
whose average residence in the hospital extended over eleven weeks, 
twenty-nine had gained at the average rate of more than one pound per 
week, each. This can hardly be a gain of health. 

On the walls of some of the sleeping cells were the marks of what 
looked like small alcoves, that had been removed. These indicated the 

laces to which the chairs, which patients were made to sit in for in- 
Sefinite periods, were, in the good old times, nailed. A couple of these 
chairs have been preserved in a lumber-room, and are hide ous curiosi- 
ties indeed. As Tigh as the seat, are boxes to enclose the legs, which 
used to be shut in with spring bolts. The thighs were locked down by 
a strong cross-board, which also served asatable. The back of this 
cramping prison is so constructed that the victim could only use his 
arms and hands in a forward direction; not backward or side- 






ways. 

Each sleeping cell has two articles of furniture—a bed and a stool ; 
the latter serving instead ofa wardrobe. Many of the patients sleep 
in single-bedded rooms; but the larger cells are occupied by four in- 
mates, The bedding is comfortable, and the clothing ample. On one 
bed-place the clothes were folded up, and the bedding had been re- 
moved. In its stead, was a small bundle, made up of a pair of boots, a 
waistcoat, and some stockings. ‘‘ That poor fellow,” said my conductor, 
«<< died last night—in a fit.” 

As I was looking at the marks in the wells of the galleries, of the 
posts to which the tients were formerly chained, sounds of music 
were heard from a distance. The ball had begun, and we hurried off 
in the direction of the music. 

It was playing in another gallery—a brown sombre place, not bril- 
liantly illuminated by a light at either end, adorned with holly. The 
staircase by which this gallery was approached, was curtained off at 
the top, and near the curtain the musicians were cheerfully engaged in 

etting all the vivacity that could be got out of their two instruments. 
a one end were a number of mad men, at the other, a number of mad 
‘women, seated on forms. Two or three sets of quadrille dancers were 
arranged down the centre, and a ball was proceeding with great spirit, 
but with great decorum. f 

There were the patients usuallytto be found in all such asylums, 
among the dancers. There was the brisk, vain, pippin-faced little old 
lady, in a fantastic cap—proud of her foot and ankle; there was the 

old- young woman, with the dishevelled long light hair, spare figure, 
and weired gentility ; there was the vacantly-laughing girl, requiring 
now and then a warning finger to admonish her ; there was the quiet 
young woman, almost well, and soon going out. For partners, there 
were the sturdy bull necked thick-set little fellow who had tried to get 
away last week ; the wry-faced tailor, formerly suicidal, but much 
improved ; the suspicious patient with acountenance of gloom, wander- 
ing round andround strangers, furtively eyeing them behind from head 
to foot, and not indisposed to resent their intrusion. There was the man 
of happy silliness, pleased with everything. But the only chain that 
made any clatter was Ladies’ Chain, and there was no straiter waist- 
coat in company than the polka-garment of the old-young woman with 
the weired gentility, which was of a faded black satin, and languished 
through the dance with a love-lorn affability and condescension to the 
force of circumstances, in itself a faint reflection of all Bedlam. 

Among those seated on the forms, the usual loss of social habits and 
the solitude in society, were again to be observed. It was very 
remarkable to see how they huddled together without communicating ; 
how some watched the dancing with lack-lustre eyes, scarcely seeming 
to know what they watched ; how others rested weary heads on hands, 
and m ; how others had the air of eternally expecting some mirac- 
ulous visitor who never came, and looking out for some deliverances 
that never happened. The last figure of the set danced out, the wo- 
men-dancers instantly returned to their station at one end of the gal- 





lery, the men-dancers repaired to their station at the other; and all 
were shut up within themselves in a moment. 

The dancers were not,all patients. Among them, and dancing with 
right good will, were attendants, male and female—pleasant-looking 
men, not at al realising the conventional idea of “‘ keepers”—and prett 
women, gracefully though not atall inappropriately dressed, and wit 
looks and smiles as sparkling as one might hope to see in any dance in 
any place. Also, there were sundry bright young ladies who had helped 
to make the Christmas tree; and a few members of the resident- officer's 
family ; and, shining above them all, and shining everywhere, his wife ; 
whose clear head and strong heart Heaven inspired to have no Christmas 
wish beyond this place, but to look upon it as her home, and on its in- 
mates as her afflicted children. And may I see as seasonable a sight as 
that gentle Christian lady every Christmas that I live, and leave its 
counterpart in as fair a form in many a nook and corner of the world, 
to shine, like a star in a dark spot, through all the Christmases to come! 

The tree was in a bye room by itself, not lighted yet, but presently 
to be displayed in allits glory. The porter of the Institution, a brisk 
young fellow with no end of dancing in him, now proclaimed a song. 
The announcement being received with loud applause, one of the danc- 
ing sisterhood of attendants sang the song which the musicians accom- 
panied. It was very pretty, and we all applauded to the echo, and 
seemed (the mad part of us I mean) to like our share in the applause 
prodigiously, aud to take it as a capital point, that we were led by the 
popular porter. It was so great a success that we very soon called for 
another song, and then we danced a country-dance, (Porter perpetually 
going down the middle and up again with Weird-gentility) until the 
quaint pictures of the Founders, hanging in the adjacent committee- 
chamber, might have trembled in their frames. 

The moment the dance was over, away the porter ran, not in the 
least out of breath, to help light up the tree. Presently it stood in the 
centre of its room, growing out of the floor, a blaze of light and glitter ; 
blossoming in that place (as the story goes of the American aloe) for 
the first time in a hundred years. O shades of Mad Doctors with laced 
ruffles and powdered wigs, 0 shades of patients who went mad in the 
only good old times to be mad or sane in, and who were therefore phy- 
sicked, whirligigged, chained, handcuffed, beaten, cramped, and tortur- 
ed, look from 

Wherever in your sightless substances, 
You wait— 
on this outlandish weed in the degenerate garden of Saint Luke’s! 

To one coming freshly from outer life, unused to such scenes, it was 
a very sad and touching spectacle, when the patients were admitted in 
a line to pass round the lighted tree, and admire. I could not but re- 
member with what happy, hopefully flushed faces, the brilliant toy 
was associated in my usual knowlege of it, and compare them with the 
worn cheek, the listless stare, the dull eye raised for a moment and 
then confusedly dropped, the restless eagerness, the moody surprise, 
so different from the sweet expectancy and astonishment of children, 
that came ix melancholy array before me. And when the sorrowful 
procession was closed by “Tommy,” the favourite of the house, the 
harmless old man, with a giggle and a chuckle and a nod for every one, 
I think I would have rather that Tommy had charged at the tree like 
@ Bull, than that Tommy had been, at once so childish and so dreadfully 
un-childlike. 

We all went out into the gallery again after this survey, and the 
dazzling fruits of the tree were taken from the boughs, and distributed 
The porter, an undeveloped genius in stage management and mastership 
of ceremonies, was very active in the distribution, blew all the whistles, 
played all the trumpets, and nursed all the dolls. That done, we had 
a wonderful concluding dance, compounded of a country dance and gal- 
opade, during which all the popular couples were honored with a gen- 
eral clapping of hands, as they galoped down the middle; and the 
porter in particular was overwhelmed with plaudits. Finally, we 
had God Save the Queen, with the whole force of the company ; solo 
parts by the female attendant with the pretty voice who had sung be- 
fore; chorus led, with loyal animation by the porter. When I came 
away, the porter, surrounded by bearers of trays, and busy in the 
midst of the forms, was delivering out mugs and cake, like a barker 
dealing at a colossal round game. I daresay he was asleep before I got 
home: bnt I left him in that stage of social briskness which is usually 
described among people who are at large, as ‘‘ beginning to spend the 
evening.”’ 

Now, there is doubtless a great deal that is mournfully affecting in 
such asight. I close this little record of my visit with the statement 








that the fact is so, because I am not sure but that many people expect 
far toomuch. I have known some, after visiting the noblest of our 
Institutions for this terrible calamity, express their disappointment at 
the many deplorable cases they had observed with pain, and hint that, 
after all, the better system could do little Something of what it can 
do, and daily does, has been faintly shadowed forth, even in this paper. 
Wonderful things have been done for the Blind, and for the Deaf and 
Dumb; but, the utmost is necessarily far inferior to the restoration of 
the senses of which they are deprived. To lighten the affliction of in- 
sanity by all human means, is not to restore the greatest of the Divine 
gifts; and those who devote themselves to the task do not pretend that 
itis. They find their sustainment and reward in the substitution of 
humanity for brutality, kindness for maltreatment, peace for raging 
fury ; in the acquisition of love instead of hatred; and in the know- 
ledge that from such treatment, improvement and hope of final restor- 
atici will come, if such hope be possible. It may be little to have abol- 
ished from mad-houses all that is abolished, and to have substituted 
all that is substituted. Nevertheless, reader, if you can do a little in 
any good direction—do it. It will be much, some day.—Household 
Words. 





THE MYSTERIOUS LADY. 


It is thirty years since we first met the Mysterious Lady at a fash- 
ionable sea side boarding house, and on our introduction, we found 
that her brother, General Jerningham, was well known to some mem- 
bers of our family. For five-and-twenty years afterwards she haunted 
us at intervals; and so singularly and secretly conducted were all her 
movements, that had she lived in the days of the Inquisition, Miss Jer- 
ningham might have proved one of its most valuable agents and coad- 
jutors. She was a thin, middle aged personage, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, of uncertain age, and without anything remarkable in her exte- 
rior, which was decidedly lady-like, if we except a pair of the very 
smallest and most restless brown eyes that were ever set in mortal’s 
head. These eyes expressed suspicion, together with intelligence and 
close observation. They were clear and sparkling, and shaded by no 
drooping fringes; and some folks declared that Miss Jerningham slept 
with her eyes open. On conversing with her, she appeared to have 
been everywhere and to know everything; but the moment any allu- 
sion was*made to the future, any attempt to discuss her prospective 
plans, then did the little brown eyes assume a reddish tinge, their ex- 
pression passing from suspicion and alarm to the most stubborn resolve. 
All this was somewhat ludicrous, because nobody really felt particu- 
lar interest in her movements, or desired to pry into her actions; but 
on discovering what ee to be the weak point in her character 
—because it was out of all proportion strong—idle people, in seareh 
of amusement, availed themselves of the knowledge to lead her a very 
uncomfortable life. Her most intimate friends never knew, for months 
together, where she was to be found; and it was currently reported 
that General Jerninghamjhad once advertised in the Times for his sis- 
ter. Certain it is, she always conned the newspapers with avidity, 
particularly the portion devoted to anonymous communications and 
the mystical interchange of sentiments; and we frequently suspected 
that her interest arose from a deeper source than mere curiosity. The 
simple query: ‘‘ Where do you think of passing this autumn, Miss 
Jerningham ?” threw her into a state of strange excitement; and she 
always commenced her answer somewhat in the following strain : ‘‘ Let- 
ters of importance, daily looked for, will determine me—circumstances 
over which I have no control: it is possible that I may visit Cowes ;”’ 
but a possibility declared in this way by Miss Jerningham was never 
known to come to pass. Wherever she chanced to be seen, former ac- 
quaintances popped upon her with uplifted hands, exclaiming : ‘* What! 
you here? Why, we thought you were at Ilfracombe”—or some other 
faraway place. ‘How long have you been here?—how long do you 
stay ?” were questions easily parried; but if a more searching inves- 
tigation commenced, then the Mysterious Lady turned, and twisted, 
and doubled painfully; but somehow always managed to elude and 
baffle her persecutors. 

Miss Jerningham’s moral rectitude and unimpeachable propriety of 
conduct—unsullied by the breath of detraction—rendered her in a 
great measure impervious to downright ill-nature; but still she was 
open to teasing and bantering; and the more she was teased, and the 
more she was bantered, the more impenetrable she became. We en- 
deavoured to find out from herself—but unsuccessfully—if she had 
always led such a roving kind of existence, and also how it originated ; 


for General Jerningham had a nice villa near the metropolis, and a 
small, amiable, domestic circle, ready to receive and welcome the wan- 
derer. But no: she came upon them unawares, and at periods when 
they least expected her, and disappeared again as suddenly, they knew 
not why nor whither. In this way she vanished from the boarding 
house where we first met her, with no intimation of her intention even 
to our hostess, till her baggage was ready and the coach at the door, 

** Where is Miss Jernipgham?” was the unanimous cry when she did 
not appear in her usual place. 

** She left us early this morning,” quietly replied the landlady. 

** Gone—really gone ?” was repeated in various toues of disappoint- 
ment; and one old gentleman, who had paid the absent lady marked 
attention, demanded in a chagrined voice : ‘‘ Pray, where has she gone? 
Can you tell us ¢hat, ma’am ?—heigh ?” 

** No, sir, I cannot,” replied our hostess. ‘‘ All I can say is, that 
Miss Jerningham is a very honourable and generous lady, and wherever 
she is, I wish her well.” 

**Humph !” said the old gentleman gruffly ; ‘‘ she must have a good 
fortune to do as she does.” 

** Yes, sir, she must,” was the reply; ‘‘ and go where she will, I be- 
lieve that Miss Jerningham always gives plentiful alms. It seems her 
settled habit, like.” 

** Settled habit!” muttered the old gentleman : ‘she hasn't got a set- 
tled habit, ma’am: she is a most unsettled and extraordinary individ- 
ual.” 

** Well, sir, perhaps so,” replied Mrs. Smith ; ‘* but Miss Jerningham 
is quite the lady.” And in that opinion we all coincided, supposing our 
hostess by the word lady to have meant gentlewoman. 

A few months afterwards she called upon us in London. She was 
not staying with her brother, but declined giving her address, remark- 
ing that it was not worth while, as she was about to change her abode 
immediately. By accident, however, we discovered afterwards that 
Miss Jerningham had lodged for the whole period within a dozen doors 
of us. Our surprise was lessened in after years at the pertinacity 
with which she continued to appear to us, although always at uncer- 
tain intervals; for a service rendered by our father, referring to some 
banking transactions, apparently never escaped her memory, and she 
invariably alluded to this act of kindness with expressions of grati- 
tude. This circumstance operated, we conjectured, as an encourage- 
ment to bestow on us an unusual iark of confidence and friendship, for 
such Miss Jerningham considered it when requesting permission to 
add our address to an advertisement she was about inserting in the 
Times for ‘eligible board and lodging.” She knew that newsparers 
were prohibited articles in our circle, consequently we had no oppor- 
tunity of finding out that portion of the transaction she wished to con- 
ceal. In what locality this ‘‘ eligible board and lodging” was adver- 
tised for, we never inquired, judging it would be useless to do so, but 
consented to receive the letters Miss Jerningham expected in answer. 

Poor Miss Jerningham! great was her amazement as well as our owa 
when, in the course of three days, we had amassed for her consideration 
and perusal no less than seventy-seven letters directed to «X.Y. Z.”’ 
What temptations were held forth in the advertisement which elicited 
so inany replies we never were made acquainted with: Miss Jerning- 
ham counted the letters, tied them up, and carried them off in triumph. 
Next day we received a handsome present of some chimney- ornaments, 
with ‘* Miss Jerningham’s regards and best thanks;’’ but we saw no 
more of the Mysterious Lady for some years, When we did meet again 
in a quiet country town, she had been to America, and we bad expe- 
rienced vicissitude and bereavement. Our altered mode of living made 
no difference to Miss Jerningham: she accompanied us home, for we 
met iv the market-place; but agit is not easy to keep one’s place of 
abode secret in a small gossipping community, for once in her life she 
made a virtue of necessity, and openly divulged the fact of her locale, 
number and all specified. She did not know a creature in the town or 
in the suburbs—she came there for solitude. Conjecture was afloat in 
all quarters as to who or what she could be. Some said she must bea 
gentlewoman, because she wore velvet and satin, and gold chains— 
moreover, paid well for everything. Others effirmed she might bea 
gentlewoman—gentlewomen did queer things sometimes—but there 
must be some very strange reason for a lone and unknown female to 
drop from the skies, as it were, in the midst of strangers. For our own 
part, our mind was easier on her account, now that she had broken 
through her rule of secrecy ; and we even hoped that when we saw her 
again, she might goa step farther, and throw off the veil entirely. 

On calling at her lodgings, however, the next day, we learned that 
the lodger had decamped, after placing in the landludy’s hand the soia- 





tium of another week’s rent, as specified in the agreement—a week’s 
notice or a week’s money. Thus, for the space of five. and-twenty years, 
every now and then, did the Mysterious Lady turn up. Whenever we 
left home on a visit, we were sure, on our return, to find a card on the 
table, inscribed with the mystical characters—‘* Miss Jerningham.”’ 
No message left, no address given. The last time we ever saw her was 
in Hyde Park, walking arm-in-arm with her brotber the general; and 
soon after we heard from the worthy veteran, ‘‘ that Bessie had gone on 
her travels again.” 

If Miss Jerningham has really ceased to exist, her end was as mys- 
terious and uncertain as the movements of her life. We say if, bec.use 
we feel by no means sure on the subject, and should neither faint nor 
scream if she were to enter the apartment at thismoment. It is about 
five years since General Serulenbien set hurriedly off, in considerable 
dismay, for the scene of a direful conflagration in a northern country, 
wherein several unfortunate individuals had perished. The fire origin- 
ated at a hotel, and the General had reasons for fearing that his sister 
might be among the number of the sufferers, for she was known to have 
followed that route. A notification likewise had appeared in the pub- 
lic prints, respecting an unknown lady, whose remains awaited the cor- 
oner’s inquest, but afforded no clue whatever to recognition. 

General Jerningham, however, came to the conclusion that he indeed 
beheld the mortal remains of his poor sister, although the only evidence 
he could obtain was the description given of her appearance by those 
who had seen her in life. He may have been influenced, likewise, by 
the fact, that the unfortunate lady had arrived at the hotel only on the 
previous day, and that no one knew who she was, whence she had come, 
or whither she was going. After making every possibie inquiry, but 
without obtaining more satisfactory information, the General and his 
family put on mourning. The shock he sustained produced bad effects 
on an already enfeebled constitution, and accelerated the veteran’s de- 
cease. During his last days, he frequently alluded to ‘* poor Bessie” 
in affectionate terms; and we then gathered at least one fact relating 
to her past history. Her lover, it seems, had been suddenly carried 
off by malignant fever on the eve of their wedding-day, bequeathing to 
Bessie all his property; and Bessie, who had never known serious sor- 
row before, gave no sign, by sigh or lamentation, that she bemoaned 
the untimely fate of her betrothed, but withdrew herself from friends 
apd connections, and became the restless, homeless, harmless being at 
whose peculiarities we had so often laughed, little thinking that tears 
of secret anguish had probably bedewed the pathway of her early wan- 
derings This very concealment of her grief, however, may have arisen 
from the peculiar idiosyncrasy which procured for her among all who 
knew her the name of the Mysterious Lady. But we will not talk of 
her in the past tense. We are so sure of her being alive, that we are 
even now anxious to conclude our visit to the pleasant house wrere 
this is indited, feeling a presentiment we cannot overcome, that the 
first interesting object we shall see on returning home is that mystical 
card which has so often startled and baffled our curiosity.—‘* Miss Jer 
ningham.”’—Chambers. 





THE TWELVE BLACK STATUES. 


I had been without employment for an unusual period. My patience 
was exhausted with making useless applications, and I began to des- 
pair. One evening, I remained till late at a coffee-house in the 
Strand, to which 1 had been accustomed to repair: the rain pouring 
down in torrents without, kept mea prisoner. Listlessly I beguiled 
the weary hours, by conning the differeut journals and periodicals. 
Again I put down, and ogain I resumed the perusal of the newspaper. 
It was while carelessly surveying the well-known supplemental sheet 
of the “Times,” that, for the first time, an announcement attracted my 
notice, that secmed to hold out at least a chance of occupation. I read 
as follows,—- 

‘“*Wantep.—One hundred Supernumeraries, for the New Grand 
Historical Legendary, and Romantic Spectacle, about to be produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Apply personally, and immedia- 
tely, to Corporal D. K., at 301, Drury Lane.” 

As I ruminated over this announcement, it seemed to feed with re- 
newed oil the light of hope that dimly burnt within my breast; and I 
determined to wait upon the non-commissioned officer, whose initials 
were so expressive of his superannuation. Next morning saw me 
hurrying in the direction of Drury Lane, in search of the corporal. I 





duly found D. K. at the given address. He proved to be a seedy, but 
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Had it not been for the sagacity and promptitude of the track-seeker 
in avoiding the posts occupied by Spanish troops, and in making dé/ours 
where @ direct route was impracticable, the fate of the party would 
soon have been decided. Night after night, taking advantage of the 
darkness, he led them by paths known only to himself, until but one 
more stage lay between them and their destination. Here they 
fell in with an Indian who had halted to feed his horses, and after re- 
posing for a time, were preparing to resume their route, when the ci- 
garrera’s mother, hastily approaching the two men 10 much alarm, 
expressed her desire, as Tehuacan was so near, to finish the journey 
by daylight. Y 

‘* And why so?” asked the track-seeker, greatly surprised. 

«« Why,” answered the lady making the sign of the cross, “our en- 
tertainer, the Indian, says that last night he saw the Midnight Mower, 
and that we shall most likely see him mowing the fields of alfalfa (lu- 
cerne) by moonlight, with his great shears. By all the saints in 
heaven!” she continued, trembling with fear, ‘ the sight of him would 
make me die of fright.” 

‘« Well! and if we do see him?” rejoined Andres; ‘the Midnight 
Mower never harms any one. The traveller whose horse is tired, is 
very glad to meet with grassof his mowing. So there’s no danger, and 
we might come upon something in the daytime much more terrible than 
a night adventure. I can’t answer for you by daylight.”’ 

This consideration prevailed, and the party having mounted, betook 
themselves once more to the route. The belief in the Midnight Mower 
is one of the old superstitions accredited in the state of Oaxaca, where 
it ig reported that, at the commencement of the conquest,—an event 
dishonoured by so many cruelties,—a Spanish cavalier, who had sig- 
nalized himself by his ferocity towards the natives, riding one day at 
full speed, inquired of an Indian whom he saw mowing lucerne ina field, 
—* Hola! amigo, how soon will this pace take me to Oaxaca?” 

« Never!” was the answer; and asit turned out, a little further on, 
the over-ridden horse died of fatigue. The Spaniard not understanding 
that the Indian meant he would never arrive with that horse, returned 
furious with rage, under the impression that a spell had been cast upon 
the anixal, and killed the native with athrust of his sword. This last 
murder put the finishing-stroke to his iniquities; he disappeared the 
same evening, condemned, as the Indians say, to mow lucerne eternal- 
ly, in order to terrify those who would maltreat them. 

The travellers kept on their way in silence; another hour or two, and 
they would emerge from the by-path upon the main-road to Tehuacan, 
when suddenly, two pistol-shots were heard in quick succession, fol- 
lowed by the galloping of a horse, from which, as it approached the 
party, 2 Spanish soldier fell dead to the ground. 

The track-seeker gazed intently forward iuto the gloom ; ‘* Those two 
pistol-shots,” he said, ** gave the same sound, they were both loaded by 
the same hand, and with equal measures of powder, aud the same hand 

“has tired both. Now I hear only the clash of swords; it is evident that 
some one is to be disarmed, and taken alive; I hear him cry for help; 
he is a foreigner.”’ 

Andres, darted off at a gallop in the direction of the sounds, and 
Gamboa was preparing to follow, when the cries of the duenna held 
him back; ‘* Maria Santissima!”’ she exclaimed, ‘are you going to 
leave us alone ?” 

The guerillero remained; meantime the voice renewed its cries for 
succour. The track-seeker urged his horse the more, and fortunately 
the soft sand deadened the sound of the hoofs, and it was without being 
perceived that he became aware of three soldiers stooping over a man 
lying on the ground and binding him with cords. He fell upon them 
unexpected. It was too late, when they attempted to put themselves 
on the defensive. They were three Spanish dragoous, a sufficient 
reason to Andres for not waiting to consider whether he was wrong or 
right ; in them he saw only exemies, and a poor wretch yielding to their 
number, and with two shots of his pistols he brought down two of the 
aggressors, ready to come to an explanation afterwards with the third. 
But the Spaniard, flew to his horse, and plied the spurs so desperately, 
that in a minute he was out of sight. 

The track-seeker, remaining master of the field, hastened to liberate 
the captive from his bonds, and seizing the horse belonging to one of 
the vanquished dragoons, placed the rein in the haa's of the stranger, 
who sprang lightly into the saddle Luz murmured a fervent thanks- 
giving as she saw them approach. The individual who had been so hap- 
pily rescued was an Englishman, named Robinson. ‘‘ Thanks,” he 
said to Andres, ‘* you have rendered a more important service to your 
country’s cause and to General ‘eran, than you might imagine ;” and 

after this formal acknowledgement in mysterious terms, he shut him- 
self up in imperturbable silence. 

few miles further, the cavalcade were at last about to see the 
houses of Tehuacan in the moonlight. when the track seeker, pointing 
with his finger, indicated a sight to his companions that sent a shudder 
of horror through their veins. 

In a field adjoining the road, amidst a thick carpet of alfalfa, across 
which the moon threw the shadow of a few pale-leaved olive trees, they 
saw @ man bending over the ground, and mowing, or pretending to mow, 
the herbage around him. An old grey felt-hat, looped up behind and 
ornamented with a long feather, concealed his features, while a shirt 
with puffed sleeves, and short pantaloons tight at the hips, gave him a 
resemblance to the old portraits by Murillo, of the time of the conquest. 
The travellers were, however, too much agitated to look with compo- 
sure on this singular apparition of the Midnight Mower. The two 
blades of his huge shears shone between his hands in the moonlight, as 
he opened and reclosed them without noise; and when a swath of lu- 
cerne fell at his feet, it seemed that he searched in his pocket, and then 
described a mysterious half circle in the air with outstretched hand. 
After that, he again went on with his shears, and ever as before the 
alfalfa fell beneath his strokes. 

It seemed for a moment, in the pale light of the moon, that the track- 
seeker turned pale; but his expanding nostril and the fire of his eye 
showed that if fear had taken possession of him, it was at least not to 
the detriment of his infallible sagacity. 

** Madre di Dios!” he said at length, in a low voice, ‘ it’s the Mid- 
night Mower !” 


* Indeed!’ answered the Englishman, who comprehended nothing of 
the sense of the words. 

The track-seeker shook his head, and made no reply; but motioning 
to his companions to remain still, he slid quietly down from his saddle 
and flung the bridle to Gamboa. 

** What are you going to do?” asked Luz, terrified. 

** Hush!” he answered ; the next moment he was creeping behind the 
bushes which bordered the road, until he found himself in a line par- 
allel with the mower. The road was hollow, and the ground on either 
side on a level with the heads of the traveilers so that by a little pre- 
caution they could see all that took place on the slope, without being 
observed themselves. 

While Andres, from the place of his concealment, kept his eye fixed 
on the mower, the latter again interrupted his labour to describe the 
strange circle in the air. Then, in a low and stifled voice, he was 
heard to hum some mysterious chorus of the other world. All at once 
the track-seeker disappeared; at the same moment the mower became 
invisible in the shadow, and behind the trunk of a tree, and nothing 
more was seen but the silent field and swaths of dewy herbage. 

obinson being altogether ignorant of the legend, remained perfectly 
unmoved ; presently, Andres came back witu a slow and measured 
step, and said, as he took his horse’s bridle,—* I did wrong not to take 
ny rifle with me; I should now know what to think of it.” 
_ Of what use are balls against phantoms ?” retorted the guerillero, 
Natow tone. ‘Did you not see how this one disappeared in spite of 
all your precautions and skill?” 
mn Ab lif I had but time, I could follow on his trail, even were he a 
pa of the air; but to stop here would be exposing ourselves to 
of hee in sight of port, for in a few minutes we shall see the towers 

ehuacan.” As he said this, Andres remounted his horse, and the 
party rode onwards at a pace that made up for lost time. The track- 
thou, owever, remained silent, and seemed to be deeply absorbed in 


“You do not believe, then, in the Midnight Mower ?” said Luz, in- 
terrupting his meditations. . 


‘It is a mower of flesh and bonea ng i Ss 
bet he really doing there ?” ebeiaanagnniilatie 
a ow Dios!” answered the guerillero,” ‘“*he was mowing; accom- 
; Suing his eternal expiation. Did you not remark the hat with the 
eather, in the fashion of three hundred years ago ?”’ 
ons = 1s playing @ part,” rejoined the track-seeker, ‘and when any 
thie? ays a part, he always tries to take the right costume ; but wh 
b reef ? that is what I say tomyself. I will know,” he exclaimed, 
will . this man or this phantom was doing! In an hour's time you 
— - safe in Tehuacan ; I shall be there two hours after you,” And 
a 0 the remonstrances of the two women and Gamboa, who contin- 
pre bed jm A & supernatural apparition in the Midnight Mower, the track - 
e his steps at a gallop, and soon disappeared a second time. 











Shortly afterwards, ie pasty drew near to the town, a few minutes 
more and all danger would be over, when a troop of twenty soldiers 
who had just issued from the gate, stopped their way. Day was be- 
ginning to dawn, and the nets which each rider carried showed that 
they were outin search of forage. Such in fact was their design. The 
leader of the detachment questioned the travellers; and in the dra- 
goon’s horse, still mounted by Robinson, he saw confirmation of the 
report furnished by Gamboa, in reply to bis questions. 

After this incident, the cavalcade entered Tehuacan without further 
interruption. While they are seeking quarters, we may ery few 
words respecting the stranger who had come so unexpectedly into their 
company. Robinson was owner of a considerable freight of muskets on 
board of a brig anchored outside the bar of the Goazacouleos, and had 
sailed with the intention of selling them to the first customer, royalist 
or insurgent. He had fallen in with a Spinish commandant, who, 
after hearing and agreeing to his propositions, contrived a scheme for 
obtaining possession of the cargo of arms without payment. The Eng- 
lishman was thereupon seized, shut up in prison, and given to under- 
stand that that the price of his liberty would be an order for the deliv- 
ery of the muskets,—a practical illustration of might makes right,— 
against which he remonstra‘ed vigorously bat in vain. Robinson then 
bethought himself of the insurgent general Teran, and bribed his 
keepers to let him escape. They feigned compliance, received the stip- 
ulated sum ; but their prisoner had scarcely left the fort behind, than 
they attempted to re-capture him, and would have succeeded, but for 
the happy intervention of Andres, as has been related. 

Notwithstanding his recent elevation, the insurgent chief was acces- 
sible at all hours, as well by night as by day. Robinson took no fur- 
ther time than to lodge his horse at the posada, to eat # mouthful, and 
at the moment that the bugles sounded the réveil/e, he presented him- 
self at the gates of the palace. He was at once admitted, and found 
himself face to face with a young man, whose visage denoted at once 
distinction, affability, and high intelligence. It was the independent 
general, Don Manuel de Mier y Teran; he was seated before a table 
covered with papers and maps, for the business of the day had already 
commenced. Cash was then plentiful with the revolutionary leader, 
and he received Robinson’s offer of the freight of muskets with the 
greatest satisfaction. They were set.ling the terms of the purchase, 
when @ noise was heard in the square outside, where the rising sun 
shone on two regiments encamped in the open air for want of barracks. 
The general approached the window to see the eause of the disturbance. 

“Ah,” he said, “our foragers,—they have come back still more 
abundantly laden than yester¢1y; but what does that man want with 
them ?” 

«* That man,” answered the Englishman, “is Andres Tapia, the 
track seeker. Itis he who rescued me so bravely from the hands of 
the Spaniards, and if your cause triumphs by the aid of the arms I sup- 
ply you with, it is to that man your thanks will be due ” 

Andres was gesticulating and speaking vehemently, but his words 
were answered by laughter. ‘If it please you to listen to him.” said 
Robinson to the general, ‘‘ I am convinced you will be of his cpinion.” 

‘* Well, we will see,” replied the chief, and he ordered the track- 
seeker to be admitted. The latter cried as soon as he entered,—* Will 
it please your excellency (vueza ezencia) to give orders to burn as 
quickly as possible all the forage that your men have just brought in ?”’ 

** And why, if you please? ’ 

Because our enemies use all sorts of arms against us, and they have 
profited by a superstition believed all over our province, to poison the 
forage supposed to be cut by the Midnight Mower, and of which the 
quality is not suspected. This forage, 1 say, will cost us the horses of 
a whole regiment.” 

Andres seemed persuaded of the fact. The general, therefore, gave 
orders for a temporary sequestration of the forage,—too rare to be 
lightly sacrificed,—until a worn-out horse had been fed with the la 
cerne, and the result ascertained The order was obeyed. 

‘* So,” said the guerillero to the track-seeker, when they found them- 
selves alone, ‘“‘ this Midnight Mower—” 

‘«« Was only a knave who played the part that had been marked out 
for him, but who was not clever enough for a match with me.” 

«* Then he confessed that the forage was poisoned ?” 

‘* He did not tell me a word about it; we only spoke of the fine 
weather and the late rains,” answered Andres, as he finished taking the 
bridle off his horse. 

** And did that satisfy you ?” 

‘* Caramba, I have guessed the thought of many a man from fewer 
words than those. I had watched him for sometime without his seeing 
me, and when I accosted him, I already knew what to expect. Friend, 
I said, I am sent as extraordinary courier to the commandant of Fort 
Villegas, on a message of life or death; my horse is dead beat, and if 
you will let me take a bundle of lucerne it will set him up again; other- 
wise the fort will be taken. I foresaw the answer: the Mower said 
that my horse would arrive much sooner if he fed elsewhere, because, 
—hecause the lucerne was green and damp with the night dew. Very 
well, I replied, I carry off a fool’s hat. So saying, I snatched his mas- 
querading beaver from his head, and he had not recovered from his 
astonishment when I galloped off to overtake you, and to convince you 
that the Midnight Mower is only a man employed to poison the fields 
of alfa/fu in the neighbourhoed of the insurgent posts. In half an 
hour’s time we will go and see how the horse is that has eaten the for- 
age.” 

The event confirmed in every point the assertions of the track-seeker 
The poor animal died in convulsions produced by the poison, and soon 
a huge fire had destroyed the last stalks of the lucerne, which but for 
Andres would have been fatal to the cavalry of General Teran. 


——_>_——— 
ABSTRACT OF THE VERY LATEST FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 


The following are the principal clauses of the Constitution drawn up 
in virtue of the powers delegated by the French people to Louis Nap»- 


leon Bonaparte, by the vote of Dec. 20 and 21,1851. It opens with 
this preamb!e : 


“The President of the Republic, considering that the French people 
was called on to pronounce on the following resolution :—‘ The people 
wills the maintenance of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and gives him the 
necessary powers to draw up a Constitution, according to the laws 
established in his proclamation of Dec. 2.’ Considering that the laws 
proposed for the acceptance of the people were—1. A responsible chief 
named for ten years. 2. Ministers dependent on the executive power 
only. 3. AC uncil of State formed of the most distinguised men, pre- 

aring the law and supporting the discussion of them before the Legis- 
ative body. 4. A Legislative body discussing and voting the laws, 
named by universal suffrage, without scrutin de liste, which falsifies 
the election. 5. A second assembly formed of all the illustrious of the 
country, a power intended to act as a counterpoise and guardian of the 
fundamental compact and of public liberties. Considering that the 
people bas responded affirmatively by 7,500,000 votes. Art. 1. The 
Constitution re-admits, confirms, and guarantees the great principles 
proclaimed in 1789, and which are the bases of the public right of the 
French.” 

The 2nd 3rd, and 4th articles repeat the preceding form to govern- 
ment, with this new feature, however, that Louis Napoleon styles 
himself ‘‘ Prince,’ as well as President. The articles from 5 to 18 
inclusive, which treat of the powers of the President, are as follows: 


“The President is to preserve his present title; he is responsible 
before the people, to whom he can always appeal. He commands the 
land and sea forces. Ie alone has the initiative of the laws, he has a 
right to declare the state of siege, save the referring of it to the Senate. 
He presents one message every year. No accusation can be brought 
against Ministers but by the Senate. They are only responsible for 
their respective duties. The funetionaries take the oath of obedience 
to the Constitution and fidelity to the President. In case of the death 
of the President, the Senate calls upon the nation for a new election. ! 
The President has the right, by a secret deed, deposited with the 
Senate, to designate, to the people the citizen whom he recommends 
to the suffrage, until the election of a new President. The President 
of the Senate governs jointly with Ministers.” 


Articles 19 to 33 define the Constitution duties and powers of the 
Senate : 


‘** The number of senators not to exceed one hundred and fifty. It is 
fixed at eighty for the first year. The senators are named for life by 
the President. Their functions are performed gratuitously. However, 
the President may grant a salary not exceeding thirty thousand francs. 
The sitting of the Senate not to be public. It regulates the constitution 
of colonies and all that has not been provided for by the Constitution. 
It may propose modifications of the Constitution, but any modification 
of the bases laid on the proclamation of December 2 will be referred to 
to universal suffrage.” 


** There will be a deputy to the legislative body for every thirty-five 
thousand electors, elected by universal suffrage for ten years, and re- 
ceiving noemolument. All adopted ameniments to be sent, without 
discussion, before the Council of State, and cannot be discussed if not 
equally adopted by this one. The sitting will last three months. Re- 
ports of the sittings by newspapers will be confined to the official reports 
of the proceedings drawn up by the bureau. The president and the 
vice-president are nominated by the I’resident of the Republic fora 
year. Ministers cannot be deputies. Petitions may be addressed to 
the Senate. but none to the legislative body. The President of the Re- 
public convokes, adjourns, prorogues, and dissolves the legislative body. 
In case of dissolution, a new one to be convoked within six months.” 

The Council of State, and the High Court of Justice are constituted 
as follows from articles 47 to 55: 


‘The Council of State, composed of forty or fifty:members, is nomi- 
nated and presided over by the President, who may invoke its members. 
They receive an annual salary of twenty-five thousand francs. They 
draw out the project of laws, and discuss them before the Legislature. 
There will be a High Court of Justice, without appeal, before which 
will be tried all attempts against the State or its chief.” 

The general and transitory provisions are these: 


“Art. 56 the provisions of the codes, rules, and regulations now 
existing, which are not opposed to the present Constitution, remain in 
vigour until they be legally abrogated. Art. 57. A law shall deter- 
mine the municipal organisation. The Mayor shall be named by the 
Executive Power, and shall be taken from without the Muncipal Sop , 
cil. Art. 58. The present Constitution shall be in vigour to date from 
the day when the Great Powers of the State organised by it shall be 
constituted. The degrees issued by the President of the Republic, to 
commence with the 2nd December to the present period, shall have ali 
the force of law.” 


—_——_~—.—_—_— 


A BAD EXAMPLE. 

There is much force in the following correction of the public voice” 
At the same time, the extreme youth of the subject of it must be taken 
into consideration ; for the responsibilities of duty seldom press strong- 
ly upon a lad of seventeen. 


In our remarks on the loss of the Amazon we said nothing of the 
conduct of Mr. Vincent, which has been the subject of so much eulogy ; 
but as we see that he has been promoted and publicly thanked, and 
thus made an example for imitation, it becomes necessary to examine 
this officer’s claims to praise and reward. The task is ungracious, but 
we shall not shrink from executing it, for the discipline upon which 
the public safety depends is paramount to all personal considerations. 

In shipwreck it is the honour of an officer to be the last, or amongst 
the last to leave the ship. Mr. Vincent, an officer of the watch, was 
amongst the first to leave the ship. No other officer attempted to get 
intoa boat. The other officers, to the last seen of them, were doing their 
duty, the captain at the wheel, Mr. Roberts assisting him, both making 
their vain efforts to save others, regardless of self-preservation. 

Captain Symons had issued his order that nobody should get into the 
boats. The terror of the rapidly-spreading flames prevailed against 
obedience, and many of the crew and passengers flew to the boats, and 
amongst the number not the most backward in the infraction of discip- 
line, and the disobedience, was Mr. Vincent. The excuses for this con- 
duct will occur to every mind, but there was less excuse for Mr. Vin-~ 
cent than for the others, not only as he was an officer, bound to set 
another example, and act a different part, but as the bravery which he 
aftewards so signally manifested shows that he could not have been 
carried away by the terrors of the scene. Courage and conduct are the 
two things to be coupled in praise of officers in trying circumstances, 
and courage Mr. Vincent showed, but not its desirable concomitant, 
conduct. Conduct might have doomed him to the lot of Captain Sy- 
mons and Mr. Roberts, with whose generous natures self preservation 
was not the first law. 

But at the Southampton meeting the demands of the higher duties 
being wholly overlooked, a resolution was moved by Dr. Drew, and 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Gray. 

That this meeting desires to express sympathy with the survivors from the wreck 
of the Royal Mail steam-ship Amazon, their approbation of the conduct of the sur- 
viving members of the crew especially of Mr. Vincent; they admire the coolness 
and judgment displayed after leaving the burning vessel, and they pray that his 
future life may be prosperous ; and they hope that as he has begun, so he may 
continue a career of honour and usefulness in the important service to which he is 
devoted. 

Mr. Vincent’s acknowledgment of the honour bestowed on him wag 
partly extremely naive, and partly strangely beside the mark. ‘* He 
deeply felt the compliments they were pleased to bestow on him for 
any humble services he might have been providentially enabled te 
render for the saving of his own and his fellow- creatures’ lives.” 

It must be observed that Mr. Vincent puts the saving of his own life 
first, following the order of his actions. Now, than this nothing can be 
more true and naive. He ig praised for the alacrity and courage with 
which he saved his own life, and the lives of those in the same boat 
with him, with whom he has necessarily to sink or swim. 

What follows is not so pertinent. 

‘In whatever situation he might hereafter be placed, he hoped he 
should ever remember and be able to act upon the words of the immor- 
tal Nelson, *‘ England expects that every man will do his duty.’ ” (Giest. 
cheering. ) ' » 

Captain Symons and Mr. Roberts having acted up to those inspiring 
words, will hear no plaudits, receive no honours, no rewards in this 
world. But Nelson's words do not exactly apply to the case of an offi- 
cer who was amongst the first to quit the post of duty. To alter Nel- 
son’s words so as to fit the case, they should run, England expects 
every man to shift for himself, and run away from his duty. 

We would not bear hard upon this young man; indeed, consideri 
his youth and the horrors in which he was placed, he is to be excused, 
but not to be extolled. He did the best for himself, but not for the ser- 
vice; he displayed great courage in self preservation, no self-devotion. 
The example is not one for imitation. In the navy, what would be 
thought, what would be done with such a case, that of an officer, an of- 
ficer of the watch, running away with a boat contrary to orders? 
Would it be rewarded with promotion, encow ager les autres in what? 
In being the first to set the example, that discipline was at an end, and 
that each was to shift for himself, careless of others, or postponing the 
care of others to immediate self-preservation. Would it in the navy be 
deemed a proud thing for an officer to be the only officer saved in flight 
from a perishing ship? Is that a distinction to be admired, no matter 
by what promptness and presence of mind in self-preservation the de- 
liverance has been accomplished. 

The company, in setting up this as an example for reward, and there- 
fore for imitation, without waiting for investigation, show simply that 
they do not understand the duty of their officers, and that not under- 
standing the duty of their officers, they do not know how to shape their 
conduct for the interests of the public safety. We tell them that it is 
not for the interest of the public safety that an officer should be amongst 
the foremost to disobey orders, discard disciplice, and quit ship in 
danger. In the particular instance of the .dmazon, it happened unfor- 
tunately that in all human probability the event would not have been 
averted by better conduct, but there are other cases in which the exam- 
ple rewarded by the company may be the cause of disaster otherwise 
retrievable. They have sanctioned self reiesse from the rules of dis- 
cipline, and the preference of self preservation to holding to the post of 
duty to the last, at the risk or with the extreme probability of perish} 
ing. It will be pleaded that Mr. Vincent knew the fate of the ship to 
be hopeless; so did Captain Symons and Mr. Roberts, but with them, 
after hope was lost, duty remaiaed, and fixed them on the burning 
deck.—Examiner. 








A GRANDSON OF ROBERT BURNS 
SACRIFICED TO THE HUMANITARIAN SCHOOL. 


Scarcely six months have elapsed since the Imperial Parliament was 
occupied with a grave discussion as to the existence or non-existence of 
piracy on the coast of Borneo. It will not be forgotten how resolutely 
the fact was denied by the small but determined party of “ peace- 
makers” and economists. Sir James Brooke was denounced as an un- 
scrupulous despot, who, for purposes of private aggrandizement, had 
employed the terrible arms of scientific warfare against unoffending and 
defenceless natives, and the destruction of a fleet of prahus surprised in 
open sea was stigmatised as a ferocious and sanguinary massacre. The 
question, of course, hinged on the ascertainable character of the savages 
who had been thus chastised, and in maintaining the innocence of these 
reputed victims. Mr. Bright and his friends relied, with considerable 
plausibility, on the evidence of Mr. Robert Burns, a namesake and de- 





Articles 34 to 46 establish the Legislative Corps: 


scendant of the celebrated poet, anda trader in those parts. Mr Burns 
Was not on good terms with Sir James Brooke; unpleasant communi- 
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ons had passed between them, and as the pe rticular question of 
Sone was one on which their views especially differed, it was highly 
natural that strong testimony shoald be forthcoming in favour of Mr. 

ht’s assumptions Parliament, however, decided the other way, 
Set with reason too, for Mr. Barns has unhappily furnished in person 
a fatal refutation of his own evidence. By the latest inteiligence from 
these quarters we learn that this unfortunate gentleman has been bar- 
barously murdered by pirates in his own ship, and on the very waters 
which he strenuously persisted in believing free from piracy. 

The Dolphin, a vessel of which Mr. Barns was supercargo, had been | 
trading in Maludu Bay, 4 gulf situated at the north-eastern angle of 
Borneo, some leagues above Labuan, the seat of Rajah Brooke’s Gov 
vernment. Asshe was preparing to leave she was hailed by two pra- 
hus offering goods for sale, and she accordingly dropped her anchor 
again till the next morning. Pursuant to their intimation, the natives 
came on deck and produced their commodities, which Mr. Barns pro- 
ceeded toexamine. While he was thus engaged the chief of the prahus 
suddenly drew a concealed kreese and struck his head from his body. 
The captcin, who was pacing the quarter-deck, received at the same 
time a blow in the cheek, which wounded but did not disable him. He 
scrambled to the bowsprit and begged hard for life, but the crew of 
the prahu under the vessel’s bows drove their spears through his back, 
and he fell dead into the water. The pirates—for so, without offence, 
we may surely now term thew—after butchering four more of the ship’s 
crew, including a woman, carried off their prize and anchored off Beng- 
gsys in Labook Bay, not far distant, As it happened, however, they 
were disappointed in the selection of their anchorage ; for the sheriff 
or chief of Benggaya, Yassin by name, on recognising Mr. Burns 
schooner, took ession of her and carried her up theriver Shortly 
afterwards the on Company’s steamer P/uto, on acruise after pirates 
called in at Maluda Bay, and, on hearing the intelligence, departed at 
once for Benggaya, where she received the Dolphin from the hands of 
Sheriff Yassin, with her decks still dyed with blood. : 

That Mr. Burns’ incredulity was sincere there can be no question, 
for though he had been repeatedly warned of the danger, he persisted 
in his voyage without even the precaution of getting up the ship’s arms 
from the hold, where they were stowed; but this temerity is the more 
remarkable from the vividness of the apprehensions displayed by one 
whose means of information were at least equal to those of an English 
trader. Sheriff Yassin earnestly besought the commander of the P/uto 
to farnish him with protection against the return of the pirates, who, 
as they had plainly threatened, would, he said most certainly reappear 
with a powerful force and avenge themselves for the loss of their prize 
Neither was there doubt about the race or country of these sanguinary 
marauders. They were Borneans, from a district well known and with- 
in easy reach, and the P/u/o, in fact, was actually in quest of some such 
prey when she received the intelligence which despatched her to Beng- 

a. 

e trust this melancholy catastrophe may at least produce the good 
effect of making certain Manchester politicians a little more cautious 
in denying facts which happen to conflict with their favourite theories 
The whole outcry againsi Sir James Brooke was suggested, we really 
believe, by no motive more direct than a gencral feeling of annoyance 
at the practical employment of instruments of war. It had been ruled 
as sinful, and what was worse, as expensive, to kill one’s kind, and the 
information that men existed of such a character as irresistibly to pro- 
voke the use of sword and cannon was highly disagreeable to the ad- 
vocates of human perfectibility We see no other way of accounting 
for the obstinacy of their anger.— Times, 20th ult. 


THE * PROMELHEUS” AFFAIR. 
The following letter from Earl Granville to Mr. Abbott Lawrence 
closes the correspondence which took place.. 


The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, has the honour to acquaint Mr. Abbott Lawrence, Envoy 
Extraordinasy and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of 
America, that her Majestey’s government have just received from the 
Vice Admiral commanding her Majesty’s naval forces in the West In- 
dies, a report upon the subject of the Prometheus, which is to the fol- 
lowing effect: That, on arriving at St, Thomas, the Admiral received a 
despatch from the commander of her Majesty’s sloop Express, stating 
that on the requisition of Mr. James Green, her Majesty's Consul at 
Greytown, who is also a principal officer of the Mosquito government at 
that place, he had, by force, compelled the American steamship Prome- 





theus to pay the port dues demanded of her by the authorities of Grey- 
town. 

To this despatch Vice Admiral George Seymour had immediately re- 
plied by saying that neither he, nor, to his knowledge, her Majesty’s 
consul had received any orders to allow her majesty’s ships to be em- 
ployed in such service, or in enforcing the fiscal regulations of Mosquito ; 
the sole object of the presence of a British ship of war at Greytown 
being to defend the town and inhabitants from aggressive attempts to 
deprive the Mosquito government of a possession, pending a settlement 
by negotiation of the question relative to its future position. Sir 
George Seymour had further expressly forbidden the commander of the 
Express from again employing force to compel the levy of dues for the 
Musquito government. 

The undersigned has now to state to Mr. Abbott Lawrence, for the 
information of his government that, her Majesty’s government fully 
approve of the vice admiral’s conduct in this matter, and they entirely 
duavew the act of violence committed by the commander of the Express 
and also the requisition from her Majesty’s consul, under which the 
commander acted, so far as he acted by any authority derived from the 
British Crown. Under these circumstances, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no hesitation in offering an ample apology for that which 
they consider to have been an infraction of treaty engagements ; and 
her Majestys government do so without loss of time, and immediately 
upon the receipt of the official intelligence above alluded to, inasmuch 
as in their opinion it would be unworthy of ehe government of a great 
nation to hesitate about making due reparation when the acts of their 
subordinate authorities have been such as not to admit of justification. 
As her Majestiy’s government have full confidence that the government 
of the United States is actuated by a similar feeling, they hope that 
this mutual confidence will induce each other, in all cases of such dis- 
puted, and until due time has elapsed for the necessary explanations to 
to be received, to defer taking any steps which might lead to collisions, 
and thus much aggravate the origipal difficulty. The undersigned re- 
quests, &c., GRANVILLE. 

Foreign office, Jan. 10, 1852. 


INDIA. 
Bombay news to the 17th of Dec., is thus summed up. 


Fortunately the peace of the island has not during the fortnight been 
in any way broken, and it is possible we may not have any repetition 
of the disgraceful scenes which prevailed at intervals during the months 
of October and November. The Parsees have always been lovers of 
peace, and, on the whole, have shown a commendable forbearance under 
the grossest insults from the Mahomedans, and the only pity was that 
they should have been allowed by the authorities to offer any apology 
to their bigoted antagonists, seeing that in reality they had not offered 
any insult tothem. Three Mahomedans were tried the other day ona 
charge of murder, one of the Parsees beaten by the mob having died 
from the injuries received. They were acquitted of the charge, and 
very properly so, as the evidence was contradictory, and in the highest 

egree untrustworthy. Two of the Mussulman rioters of the 17th of 
October, having been convicted of wounding the constable Story, anda 
poor Portuguese compositor, who was passing quietly along in a buggy. 

ve been transported for ten years; and 1{ others imprisoned for 12 
and 18 months. And thus it is to be hoped have ended the riots which, 
at one time, threatened to lead to very serious consequences. The 
— force has been greatly augmented, and a party of 100 of the 
oonah Irregular Horse is now at the Presidency, where it wiil pro- 
bably remain for some time to come, as the lower order of Mahomedans 


will required to be watched, for they make no secret of their desire for 


vengeance. 


Commodore Lambert's expedition reached Rangoon on or about the 
27th of N ovember. The commander of the Foo and another naval 
officer, with Captain Latter, the interpreter, were immediateiy sent 
ashore to the Governor with the despatch of our Government, demand- 
ing redress for the injuries inflicted of late en British subjects in that 
town. He was inclined to be uncivil, and threatened to cut off the 
heads of any persons who should presume to interfere in the matter. 
He was very quietly told that an answer to the despatch was expected 
from Ava in 35 days; should this not be received by that time Com- 
modore Lambert intimated his determination to adopt a plan of his own 
for exacting the redress which had now been asked for in acivil way— 
and there can be iittle doubt that the gallant officer will be as good as 





his word. With the For and Serpent and Enterprise, Proserpine, and 
Phlegethon steawers at his command, he would not be long in making 
the town of Rangoon ivv hot for the insolent governor. It is expected, 
however, that his Goldenfooted Majesty will concede what has been 
demanded of him, and that the governor will, as a salve, be recalled. 
An ambassador will, it is believed, be sent to the Court of Ava asa 
permanent arrangement : his berth will not be one of the most comfort- 
able, I should think. The Enterprise remained at Rangoon, while the 

a2, whose crew were sickly, proceeded to cruise outside the mouth of 
the river. The Proserpine, with Captain Latter, had returned to Cal- 
cutta with despatches for the Governor-General, on receiving replies 
to which she was to rejoin the Commodore’s squadron at Rangoon. It 
is probable this may be the beginning of another Burmese war. 

When Lord Eilenborough and Sir Charles Napier in 1842 3 made 
war on Scinde, they found a zealous ally in Ali Mourad, the ruler of 
Khyrpore, who was rewarded with an accession of territory for his 
zeal and fidelity to the British Government. Time passed on, and the 
banished princes pointed out to Government that a large portion of the 
dominions of Ali Mourad had been acquired by him by the use of sur 
reptitious documents. An inquiry was set on foot, and Mr. Frere, the 
commissioner, is said to have reported that the allegation of the ex- 
Ameers was perfectly correct. Ali Mourad was thereupon ordered to 
cede the portions of his territory that did not of right belong to him, 
but this he stoutly refused todo. This could not be endured, so it has 
been resolved to compel him to do as required. For this purpose the 
entire Mooltan field force, consisting of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, the 
8d company Oth battalion of Artillery, and the 12th and 41st Native 
Infantry, has been ordered to move downwards on Upper Scinde. His 
Highness will not, of course, think of resistance, but will, when he finds 
he cannot help himself, restore his iniquitously acquired territory. 

There has been very little news during the fortnight from Sir Colin 
Campbell’s force in the Mitchnie district. Theconstruction was being 
proceeded with of a couple of forts, in which parties were to be left on 
the return of the main body to Peshawur. The tribes were mustering 
in force around him, and seemed determined on giving him every an- 
noyance. They had begun to pounce upon our cattle and camels in 
open day, and on two or three occasions had succeeded in carrying 
numbers of them off into the mountains. The force had been reinforced 
by a wing of Major Fisher's irregular horse, and the remainder of the 
Guide Vorps from Peshawur, and the European detachments were to 
be relieved by six companies of Her Majesty’s 43d, who had been march- 
ed from Rawul Pindee for Peshawur for that purpose. Betwixt Shil- 
man and Moolagoore there were believed to be some 2 500 men, adher- 
ents or friends of the Momuand chief, Sadut Khan, assembled. They 
awaited further reinforcements before venturing to attack Sir Colin’s 
brigade. It was reported that they had applied to the Cabul ruler, Dost 
Mahomed, for assistance, and that his answer had been to the effect 
that they should not openly attack us, but that they should iarass 
and annoy us as much as possible, and look out for small parties on 
which to pounce unexpectedly. Singular to relate, nos a man of the 
brigade had even been wounded by the enemy, though the camp had 
frequently been fired on at night. 

The Nizam has not, after all, as yet paid the remainder of his debt 
to our Government, though his treasury (private) is said to contain 
some millions sterling. ‘To make us believe he was short of cash he 
had sent his jewels to be sold. He valued them at 250,000/., but the 
highest bid inade for them did not reach one fourth of this sum, and 
they were, as 4 matter of course, returned to him. He is endeavouring 
to make his Minister advance 150,000/., or procure it on loan. How 
long this farce will be allowed to go on seems doubtful. He may play 
with us a little too long, but he seems determined not to open his private 
purse till compelled by stern necessity. It seems he would rather see a 
portion of his territory appropriated by us than give out a portion of 
his hoarded wealth to avert the measure. The rich valley of Berar 
seems destined to fall into our hands. 

Young Lord Stanley had reached the metropolis, where he would 
stay a short time, and then proceed to the north west, the Punjab, 
Cashmere, and thence down through Scinde to Bombay for embarka- 
tion for England. 

The Sepoys of the 29th Madras Native Infantry who threw down their 
arms and fled from before a small party of fanatic Moplahs a while 
since, have been tried and dismissed the army with ignominy. The 
Court, however, merely sentenced them to imprisonment for two years 
and recommended them to mercy on the plea that they had not been 

roperly formed up to receive the enemy ; but Sir R. Armstrong very 
Jastiy censured this display of clemency, as, he said, the Sepoys had 
not even waited to see their opponents, but ran as soon as they Aeard 
they were coming through a pass to attack them. 

The port of Calcutta is crowded with shipping, and numbers of ves- 
sels are said to have been taken up for England at twe/ve shillings and 
sixpence per ton /—a state of matters unprecedented in India. Some of 
the Madras houses had sent round to their agents to engage vessels for 
them. The harbour of Bombay is also full of ships, but freights continue 
at 2/. 10s. to London and 2/. to Liverpool. 

Tue Runninc CHAmpPion oF EnGLANnv.—Nearly all the pedes- 
trians of celebrity were brought together on Monday the 12th ult., 
either to compete for the championship, or to witness the performance 
of the swiftest foot-racers of the present time. Althouga the weather 
was showery and unfavourable, thousands of spectators congregated 
on this well-known sporting-ground. The arrangements were excellent, 
preventing confusion, obstruction, and annoyance; so that the compet- 
itors came to the scratch in admirable order, starting at fifty minutes 
past two o'clock, to the satisfaction of the immense throng, computed 
to exceed 4600 persons. 

The Champion’s Belt (the chief prize contended for) is a beautiful 
piece of workmanship, of rich purple Genoa velvet, 5 feetin length, and 
4 inches in width: in its centre is a shield, with richly chased figures 
in bold relief, emblematic of pedestrian sports, the top part of the 
shield having a figure of Mercury holding the wreath of victory, in 
another part showing two groups of human figures in a field, all in sil 
ver, contesting a running match; a massive silver buckle and tab, the 
whole bordered with white satin; the back of the belt being embroidered 
with silver laurel leaves. The cost of the whole was £25. 

By twelve o’clock there were 18 competitors entered, each naming a 
colour he proposed running in, so that the sight was very imposing 
when the whole number of these pedestrians were ranged for the start ; 
Jackson, Grantham, Levitt, Swift, Tetlow, and Frost appearing to have 
the greatest number of backers. The odds before starting were as fol- 
low :—2 to 1 agst Grantham ; 3 to 1 agst Levitt, Frost or Tetlow. Manks 
(although on the ground) refused to start. At ten minutes before three 
o’clock the pedestrians went away at a tremendous speed, Pudney 
(Mile-end) with the lead ; Tetlow (Oldham), second; Levitt (Battersea)- 
third; Frost (Suffolk Stag), Jackson (American Deer), and Adam- 
(Mitcham) close behind, with very little alteration during the perform- 
ance of the first mile (three times round the ground). Levitt then shot 
ahead—Pudney second, Tetlow third, Frost fourth, Adams and Grif. 
fiths (Walworth) well up. Levitt gave up in the tenth round, and 
Grantham in the twelfth; Jackson net running more than five miles. 
At the completion of the fourth mile Frost had obtained the lead—Tet- 
low being second, Adams third, Pudney fourth, Jackson fifth; after 
which Frost was never caught, but won the prize with comparative 
ease, by from 200 to 300 yards in advance of Tetlow, who came in ge- 
cond; Pudney being third, Adams fourth, and Kelly filth ; the last two 
being full 600 yards behind Frost. The winner went over hia ten miles 
in the almost incredibly short time (considering the weather and wet 
ground) of 54 minutes 21 seconds—the last two passing the winning 
flag in 55 minutes 57 seconds.—The Belt was given up to the winner 
the same evening, at the Copenhagen Tavern, in the presence of a large 
concourse of sporting gentlemen and pedestrians. 


PHILLIPS’S FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The following communication is written by a gentleman, who has no 
interest whatever in the success, or otherwise, of this invention. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 

, Feb. 11, 1852. 
ppears to exist just now a lively feeling of in- 
d on the subject of Mr. Phillips’s Fire-Anuihi- 
0 anxiety to determine the amount of reliance 
which can be placed on its performance under ordinary circumstances, 
I have thougat it probable that you would like to have a short account 
of a trial that came off last Monday, to which I, in common with about 
sixty other persons, was invited by the Patentee—We started, a 
“ goodly companie,” in the cars of the Harlem Railway, and after an 
hour’s jolting on that extremely uncomfortable road, emerged from our 
caravan at the newly founded Village of Morrisania nearly as much un- 
hinged as if the said sixty minutes had been spent on the rack, under 
the superintendence of a practised familiar. Finding, however, after 


Dear Sir.—As there a 
terest in the public min 
lator, as well as a real 








taking a rapid inventory of our ball and socket joints that our disloon- 
tions were not too serious to prevent our walking a short distance from 
th road, towards a tolerably substantial wooden building, of the cot. 
tage style, two stcries high, with glazed windows, and every appendage 
of gentility, which we soon approached, (indeed I really took it at first 
for one of the eligible residences with which the neighbourhood was 
rofusely studded), we were received by Mr. Phillips, who, after givin 

his guests a few minutes to inspect the interior of the cottage, ascen 
into the second story, look out of the windows, &c., all by way of evin- 
cing our lively interest in the proceedings, called us together, and in a 
short address explained very clearly the principal objects of his inven- 
tion. He told us that the Annihilator professed to act upon flame, over 
which water was powerless,—that element acting upon the basis of 
flame—hot embers, and not upon the flame itself: that fires did not 
spread gradually in a house, first one article of fur: iture catching and 
then another, but that ina very short time after their breaking out 
the atmosphere becomes intensely heated, when everything begins to 
emit turpentine and all bursts into a blaze together. Mr. Phillips 
denied that he had ever intended or professed t. do away with the use 
of water—that might be required to extinguish embers after the flames 
were subdued-—his invention was only an auxiliary, intended to be 
kept at hand ready for use and in a majority of cases to obviate the 
necessity of sending for a fire engine, which entails a too often fatal 
delay. He illustrated his meaning by urging that the invention of the 
locomotive engine did not do away with horses, nor the electric wire 
with the Post-office—these were improvements and assistants—not in- 
tended to supersede existing means of communication. 

The first experiment then commenced by setting fire to a large pile 
of shavings over which were thrown pine planks and light wood—not- 
withstanding the obliging offer of Mr. Phillips that any one who pleased 
might remain in the house while the fire was raging. no one was suffi- 
ciently devoted to the cause to watch in person against an attempt at 
deception, so we all went out and the door was closed. In ® minute or 
two there was ample proof that the inside berth would have been an 
unpleasant, not to say unsafe location, for the smoke began to force its 
way through the cracks in the door and the walls until upon a window 
being opened, it poured forth ina dense volume, The door was then 
unclosed, and machine No. 3 was dragged to the scene of action. A 
moment’s suspense, a prodigious whizzing, like the tone which the 
winds probably took when remonstrating with their master lus against 
being shut up in a bag, a gradual cleaving away of smoke—and no fire 
to be seen—whilst the charred planks, the blackened walls and ceiling 
showed how hot it must have been. Our friend the machine having done 
his work, was puffing out his last breath of gas with a complacent air, 
seemingly quite satisfied with the credit he had brought upon his cwner. 

The second experiment differed only from the first in the ** bonfire” 
being larger, and erected against the side of the house. !t was allowed 
to burn for a longer period too, but the result was the same—the flames 
were altogether subdued by one machine, and in 20 seconds from its 
introduction no trace if fire existed. One of the company then put the 
question to the spectators, whether, from the evidence they had then 
had, they were satisfied that one half of the fires in New- York might be 
extinguished by this instrument without giving an alarm of fire or re- 
quiring the presence of an ordinary engine. The reply was unanimous- 
ly in the affirmative. It was then suggested that the third experiment 
should be made with the door and all the windows of the house open. 
Mr. Phillips at once acceded to the request, notwithstanding that some 
of the company objected to such a trial as unfair to the machines, as it 
was scarcely possible that a fire would or could break out in a building 
so circumstanced. The trial was made—the lower part of the house 
was enveloped in flames, which fanned by the currents of air, were ra- 
pidly ascendirg and apparently consuming it, when two machines were 
brought forward, and in a few seconds notrace of flame remained. This 
last gen'leman who I am sure was determined to refuse bis assent to the 
experiment seemed to remove every doubt, although there was one 
ability of the invention until he had seen a house burned to the 
ground, and then rebuilt and refurnished (in the rennissance style of 
course) by the agency of the Annihilator. For myself, not having 
brought my mind to believe in the possibility of that performance, | 
came away entirely satisfied; full of belief in the merits of the Fire 
Annihilator, and of gratitude to the man who has spent so much of his 
time in the endeavour to lessen the chances of a death by that most 
fearful of torments—fire. 

I trust that ere long it will be made compulsory in every ship to 
have these machines on board, and that every Insurance Company will 
lower its rates in favour of insurers who are provided with Phillips’s 
Fire Annihilator. Your obedient servant, 

OssERVER. 








ASTOR-PLACE ITALIAN OPERA. 
Great Reduction of Prices. 
SECURED SEATS, SOFAS, BOXES, AND PARQUETTE—50 CENTS 
AMPHITHEATRE—TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
On Monday, February 16th, 1852, Veyerbeer’s Grand Opera of 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
SIGNOR SALVI'S FOURTH APPEARANCE IN AMERICA AS ROBERT. 
Rober, Duke of Normanty, Siznor SALVI. 
Bertram, his friend, Sig. MARINI. 
Raimbau, Normsn, Sig. VIETTI. 
Isabella, Princess of Sicily, Sigra BERTUCCA. 
Alice, Norman Girl, Signa STEFFANONE. 
Helena, Prioress of Nuns, M’lle TURNBULL, 


Owing to the length of the performance, the Opera will commence precisely at 
Sé€ven o'clock. 


Recucark Opera Nicuts—MonpDay, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
Box Office open every day from nine to four o'clock. 
Disp—At Montreal, lst instant, Elizabeth, widow of ex-consul Buchanan, aged 
73, lormerly of this city. 
Dirp—At Melbourne, NewSouth Wales, on the 12th of July last, Captain Wil- 


liam Milne, of the Royal Navy, formerly of Ancaster, CanadaWest, inthe 68th 
year of his age. 


— 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1101-4 a 110 3-4. ; 
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Great Britain has a newly appointed Minister at Washington, Mr. 
John Fiennes Crampton. Long and most favourably known at the Ame- 
rican seat of Government as Secretary of the British Legation and 
sometime Chargé d’Affaire s—intimately acquainted with the routine 
of ordinary diplomatic business, and especially conversant with the 
merits of the several unsettled questions pertaining to Central Ameri- 
ca—a cool-headed, sagacious, and able man—Mr. Crampton takes pos- 
session of his office under most auspicious circumstances, and we think 
that our Foreign Secretary, Earl Granville, may be congratulated on 
his sensible gift of the appointment, Mr. Crampton on its receipt, 
and our countrymen generally in the United States, upon the assurance 
that they will be watchfully and faithfully represented. Some parti- 
culars of the new Minister’s family connections will be found below. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, it will be observed, has been gazetted as Minister 
to Florence, his enfecbled health rendering it impossible for him to 
resume his place at Washington, and inducing him to accept a comp- 
ratively subordinate one. In aiding, last Saturday, to spread the ru- 
mour of his speedy return to this country, we were justified by a pri- 
vate letter from himself. His plans, however, have once more bee? 
changed. Let us hope that under the genial climate of Italy he may 
be restored to bodily strength; there can be no doubt that his acute 
and active mind will there meet with abundant occupation, which may 
be turned to our national honour and advantage.—It will be observed 
that Mr. Hudson, who was nominated Minister to Tuscany, on the 
death of Mr. Shiel, goes in the same capacity to Turin. 


News from Liverpool to the 28th ult. was received on Thursday 
evening, by the Pacific, steamer. France is the absorbing topic ; 2°F 
can this be wondered at, when one looks at the rapid march of events. 
Astounding as it may seem, the English journals are, many of them, la- 
bouring under the impression that Louis Napoleon really contemplates 
a sudien declaration of war, a jump across the British Channel, an¢ 
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dierly looking man, with a stooping gait, a war medal on his breast, 
bv) a face indented with marks of care, and the small-pox. He re- 
d me favourably. 
Ty can't tell, at Pee as he said, ‘‘ what you'll have to do, unless 
ou’re up to the ballet business.” : 
«« What's that, may I ask ?” was my inexperienced inquiry. 
« Dancing. Howsomever, I 11 tat ye down for a ballet super, and 
hance it. The pay’s sixpence a night better.” : 
. I acquainted le. considerate corporal that I had danced a quadrille 


r 80. 
a Well,” he replied. ‘“ But p’raps you'll have to do a red-cross 
knight, and carry a banner. It’s the easiest part of it; 'cos no notice 
is taken of you, only of the banner. The step you'll soon learn at re- 
hearsal.”’ ' . ’ } 

I expressed my willingness to give every attention to the duties that 
might devolve on me. 

« The ‘ghost walks’ on Saturday at twelve. I pays my Own men, 
and in coorse deducts my centums from the salaries.” 

I gratefully assented to the proposed terms. 

+s Be at the theatre at ten to-morrow morning.” 

This injunction was conveyed with a bucolic sigh, and the corporal 

bserved,— 

ar Ah! if you’d only ’listed, you’d have made a capital super, and 
perhaps have got into the utility business at Drury, with a pound a 
week at least.” 

+ Listed, sir!” 

«‘ Been a soldier. Cavalry men suit best for the stage, ’cos of the 
proad-sword combats.” 

The objection raised somewhat dashed my hopes, but the corporal 
seemed willing to waive it, and I left him with a perfectly good under- 

anding. 

” attended at the rehearsal next morning. The corporal stood at 
the stage door, ready to marshal his squad of supernumeraries, and 
conduct them to the scene of their duties. We were taken through 
various dark passages, and arriving on the veritable boards of * Old 
Drury,” found the place equally enveloped in gloom. The stage was 
peopled with many shadowy forms, that were busily flitting about. As 
iny eyes became accustomed to the pervading gloom, I could gradually 
distinguish objects better. A portly little man, the manager, stood 
centrally at the foot of the stage, and was occupied in drilling a con- 
course of persons of both sexes, differently positioned over the stage. 
Occasionally he turned, and looking down upon a dark abyss, which 
was the locality of the orchestra, bawled alcud certain technical in- 
junctions to some lively but discordant instruments, in human shape, 
therein assembled Active and energetic shades, whose shabby ex- 
teriors, not even the gloom of their Hades could hide, were constantly 
darting to the side of the manager, and immediately vanishing at the 
wings, after the manner of King Richard’s staff on the conventional 
Bosworth Field of the stage. 

While curiously observing the arrangements of the m/se en scéne, I 
was aroused to a sense of personal responsibility, by astentorian voice, 
exclaiming at my ear,— 

‘All the supers in the saloon. Corps de ballet for the scarf figure ; 
Mr. Payne, and all the Gnomes.” 

A rush of those who had been standing near me now took place, and 
the corporal, observing my bewilderment, unceremoniously attacked 
me by the scruff of the neck, and almost dragged me across the stage 
toa hole in the wall onthe prompt side, and behind the prompter’s 
box. Into this hole I was compelled to enter, and, followed by the 
corporal, ascended a dark staircase, leading, as I discovered—via the 
dress circle of the theatre to the saloon. On arriving at the latter 
locale, a fantastic scene presented itself. Some dozen or two of young 
girls, in dingy apparel, each waving a bright-coloured muslin scarf, 
were ranged vis-d-vis, while, down the centre, pirouetted and gallopaded 
a chief danseuse, more slovenly, more theatrically, and more dingily- 
attired, than the rest. She wore ashort nankeen skirt, displaying 
whity- brown integuments, technically termed * fleshings,” and looking 
excessively dusty. The fair dancer’s head dress consisted of a coronal 
of dirty-white lilies; her arms were bare, and she deftly waved a ce- 
rulean-coloured scarf, twisting it intoa variety of mathematical forms. 
Her face was pale as marble; it looked as if it had been chalked, like 
the soles of her feet. 

“Gents to the right face!” roared the corporal, who gave other 

directions, and we supers obeyed by performing an evolution resem- 
bling the favourite school-boy amusement of ‘‘ follow-my leader” 
Obeying the general movement, I found myself in quadrille carte, 
with (not a pretty, but) a putty-faced lady for a partner. Before l 
could collect myself, I was drawn into a vortex of evolutions, in the 
course of which, every now and then, I perceived my fair partner 
affectionately hanging over me, with her scarf arched above my head, and 
her voice—angrily, | thought—beseeching me to hend down on one 
knee, in which position I had to cover the depressed end of her scarf 
with my kisses. 

We continued to practise these Terpsichorean movements so long a 
time, that 1 became heartily tired of my knighthood, and even my gal- 
lantry was oozing away; for, assuredly, both were sorely tried, while 
the caps of my knees were getting excessively tender with so much 
kneeling. Relief at last arrived, however, in the person of an obese 
herald from the stage calling out— 

‘** All the ladies and gentlemen of the da//et—on the stage !” 

To my great delight, my Amazonian “ ladye love’ at once abandoned 
me, and flew, with her Diana-like sisterhood, back, from whence they 
came. I was alone for the moment, but thought it expedient to follow 
in the direction taken by the last two or three lingering knights that 
were departing from the field of chivalry. Once more I reached the 
Alsatia of the stage, and was immediately drafted, with eleven others, 
out of a large body of supernumeraries, and introduced by my Vimesis, 
tie corvoral, to‘ The Chief of the Gnomes.” This demoniac authority 
was pleased to accept me as a suitable recruit. Twelve sable statues 
being required to form a human, but mute, columnar fad/eau in the 
vestibule of the Gnome-king’s palace, we statues were directly brought 
on tothe scene. Twelve black pedestals were ranged in readiness for 
our occupation. We caryatides had to mount these boxes, and to stand 
on the tops of them in statuesque form, supporting, with the raised arm 
over the bent shoulders, a bronze censor, emitting blue flames. With 
difficulty I mounted the rickety pediment, or rather im-pediment. An 
accident, of an undignified nature, thus early in my theatrical experi- 
ence, attended my exertions. In mounting the trunk allotted to myself, 
a strain upon my pantaloons took place, ensuing in a breakage of my 
apparel, unfortunately at the very seat of honour. Glad wasI when 
the rehearsal was over, and I was released from the purgatory I had 
got myself into. 

A subsequent rehearsal introduced me to fresh troubles. I had to 

lead a forlorn hope of Saracens up a steep and almost perpendicular 
mountain, constructed of strong deal boards, covered with a layer of 
damp sawdust. Having forced the stronghold of the enemy (whoever 
he was) at the top of theacclivity, it was next my duty to descend and 
throw the protection of my shield over Miss Poole, asa princess, under 
Process of disenchantment. It was a situation of some danger, for I had 
to strike a po ition over the princess in a mé/ée of Ducrow’s horse, 
which mélée occurred haif-way up the mountain. The insensate Du- 
crow (peace to his manes) saneed me on his caracolling stecd, and, as 
the animal pranced and reared over my devoted head, the expletive 
loving equestrian pelted me with a full measure of hia customary oaths 
and curses, by way of expressing his ire at my not giving his horse 
more room for the display of his mettle. 

The eventful evening fixed for the first performance of the spectacle 
at last arrived. The duty that devolved on me was, as may have been 
Collected from the foregoing, onerous. It is needless, however, to de- 
tail all the circumstances attendant on my situation; sufiice it that the 
ng was crowded, and the scenic effects to be produced very impor- 


All Was activity and energy behind the curtain, uproar and confusion 
efore it. The curtain rose, and the uproar subsided, and was hushed. 
he first scene elicited admiration; and scene after scene succeeded, 
With Satisfactory results. The scarf-dance, of which I was a figure or 

cypher, was introduced, and successfully,—it obtained an encore. In 

the following act, the “Ebon Vestibule of the Gnome King’s Palace,” 

Opened upon the audience with a tremendous effect. Two motley jesters, 
of the staunch Saxon wit, “ fooled the auditory to the top of their bent,” 
While we, the caryatides, were discovered standing on our pedestals, 
Supporting our censers. Mine was the position of third statue on the 
Prompt side. I felt my confidence oozing out, not only at my fingers’ 
ends, but also atmy toes. A magnificent retinue occupied the stage, 
a ane us in procession. Then came the Enchanted Prince (Ducrow) 
lati is flying steed ; the rider flourishing a flaming sword, and gesticu- 
F) ne like mad! Much valuable time was, I recollect, wasted by the 

elays incident to a first — No thought appeared to be taken of 
= Statues ; of course, nobody ever dreamt that we had any feelings.—- 
or my own part the time completely beat me. The perspiration fairly 


ran down my seble face,—an intense irritation visited various parts 
of my body, flying especially to the calves of my legs. Despite the 
occasion, despite the dishonour attending failure, I felt it inevitable 
that I must give practical expression to my misery. AnpvI pm!— 
Lowering my dexter hand, I administered a vigorous scratch to tiat 
portion of my anatomy +0 indispensably requiring the application of 
friction. The action, however sudden, was as suddenly ob-erved. A 
shout of laughter proceeded from the thronged pit; its effect was, to 
cause the object of it to lose all presence of mind I could no longer 
suppress my agitation,—an audible groan escaped me; the laughter 
became uproarious and furious, depriving me momentarily of reason. 
May Thespis forgive the unheroic deed !—in a paroxysm of frevzy, I 
precipitated myself from the pillar, intent on instantly flying the scene 
of my discomfiture ; but alas! in endeavouring to effect. a precipitate 
retreat, I incontinently stumbled against the pedestal of a brother sta- 
tue, thus throwing this unfortunate caryatide also from his equilibrium, 
and causing him, as suddenly as inyseif, to vacate his post in a most 
undignified manner. The double catastrophe produced an indescribable 
sensation. Explosions of hisses and laughter greeted us, volley after 
volley. We were assailed with curses, not loud but deep, from the 
wings of the stage. In the midst of the commotion the scene was closed, 
and the stage filled with irate officials and curious inquirers. While 
the confusion was at its height, I prudently escaped. There was brief 
time to peel off my black skin, and once more attired in my customary 
apparel, I hurried from the theatre,—nor did | return to resume the 
parts, either as a Drury Lane knight or statue.—Bentley. 





THE TRUE TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND. 


We all remember Tom Tiddler’s Ground, upon which in our child- 
hood, we used to poach, * picking up gold and silver.” At page three 
hundred and fifty of our second, and at page five hundred and ninety- 
five of our third volume, it will be found that we have called attention 
to the wealth derivable from chemical products obtained out of peat. 
As a source of wealth, the Irish bogs are almose inexhaustible; and as 
a source of comment in the pages of Household Words, they are by no 
means exhausted yet. It is pleasant to feel, as we have of late been 
feeling, that we have on hand quite a little glut of hopeful Irish sub- 
jects; of industrial efforts from within, for the regeneration of the 
country. There is the Small Proprietors’ Society, which has been re- 
cently commenced by Irish gentlemen, in a most temperate and able 
manner, with no refevence to party politics, but with the most earnest 
reference to the well-being of the people. That has a claim upon our 
space, which we by no means intend to put aside Then, there is the 
Irish Amelioration Society, with its works at Derrymullen, county 
Kildare; and there are also other enterprises for the extraction of gold, 
in the shape of peat fuel and charcoal, out of Irish bogs. Ireland made 
really a respectable display of industrial efforts at the late Exhibition ; 
and, the Repeal agitation being defunct, is is pleasant to see thatindus- 
try and the employment of resources are being now regarded as the 
true solution of the Irish difficulty. Nature has scattered cheques for 
very large amounts all over the Irish soil ; the bogs are very handsome 
cheques—but until of late, there have been few tosuggest picking them 
up, and getting them converted into cash. 

In that desert corner of the Exhibition, Class I., Mining and Mineral 
Products, behind an ornament of Irish peat and potatoes, the solitary 
wanderer might detect a little pigeon-hole containing cakes. Not mac- 
aroons, but cakes of more importance to society; dark little compact 
cakes, clean and smooth as chocolate, but not so good to eat; they were 
in fact bog bannocks. They were baked by the Great Peat-working 
Company of Ireland, after the manner patented by Messrs. Gwynne & 
Hays. According to this patent, the wet peat, by the application of 
centrifugal force, is dried almost immediately after it is taken from the 
bog, and means are applied also for the destruction of its fibrous texture. 
Heat is then applied, whereby there becomes developed in the peat its 
tarry constituent; it is then compressed, so that it shall acquire the 
density of coal; and the whole series of processes comes to an end rap- 
idly, that from the state of wet peat to the state of hard polished cake, 
the period of transition is not more than half an hour. These cakes are 
peat fuel. 

Peat fuel is said to produce a heat so equally diffusible, as to beget 
more steam than coal, when used under a boiler. It is used by steamers 
plying on the Shannon, and for eogines generally in sundry places ; 
where, whatever may be the truth of the assertion that it produces 
more steam, it is quite certain that the boilers fired by it, last twice as 
long as those fired in the usual way by coal. To distillers, brewers, 
soap -boilers, sugar-refiners, and others, as an advertisement might say, 
this fuel is highly to be recommended ; while to families its cheapness, 
its prompt ignition, and the ready and agreeable diffusion of heat from 
it, make it really an advantageous substitute for coal. Let us hint, too, 
that Irish peat fuel may yet play an important part in the development 
of steam communication between Ireland and America. 

Bog bannocks may be converted into charcosl; or peat, in the first 
instance, may be manufactured on the bogs into peat charcoal, as is 
pow being done in many places. As an article of commerce, peat char- 
coal is of much greater importance than peat fuel, and in this form, if 
in no other, the large cheques lying idle in the shape of Irish peat bogs 
may very conveniently be cashed. That fact it is just now our design 
to illustrate. 

Iron is made in England with pit coal in the form of coke. Wood 
charcoal would be infinitely better, but is much too dear; peat char- 
coal for the smelting and manufacture of metals, is equal in every res- 
pect to the charcoal got from wood, and can be supplied at a much 
smaller cost. For the finest kind of iron, itis almost requisite that 
charcoal and not coke, be employed in the manufacture, and the use in 
this way of peat charvoal, is no novelty. At Ichoux, in the department 
of the Landes, in France; at Wadenhammer, and Wachter-Neunham- 
mer, in Germany; at Ransko, in Bohemia; at Koaigsbrunn, in Bavaria, 
and elsewhere, peat charcoal is commonly employed. The conversion 
of Irish bog into peat charcoal, is not unlikely to develope in the sister 
country mineral resources to an extent not even at this moment antici- 
pated. Formerly, peat was used extensively in manufacturing the iron 
exported from Irelandinto England. In England, wood had been used ; 
our iron- works, as those in Sussex, being located in the middle of our 
forests; but the exhaustion of our woods led toa demand for Irish 
metal. The discovery that coke would suit our purpose well enough, 
checked suddenly the Irish trade, and about a hundred years ago the 
last charcoal furnace was extinguished in the county Kerry. It is after 
the lapse of a hundred years in this very county Kerry, that the char- 
coal-making is resumed by the Peat-working Company. 

Ireland still contains some of the richest iron ores in Europe, and 
copper is found in considerable quantities in Wicklow, Waterford, and 
the northern part of Cork. The lead and silver of county Clare and the 
Wicklow gold mines, have long had a fabulous reputation; and it is 
well known that in several parts of Ireland valuable mineral products 
have turned up under the superintendence of new proprietors of estates, 
formerly neglected by embarrassed men. To work the mineral re- 
sources of the country, three millions of acres of the best kind of fuel 
are provided. 

Our continental friends lately exhibited among us many specimens 
of charcoal-iron in the form of guns and muskets; the Government 
factory of Wurtemburgh, among others, Dandoy and Co., of Mauberge, 
in France, and some of the smaller German States. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment exhibited, through the director of the Royal Cannon Foundry, 
some iron guns by which our Committee on Ordnance might be edified. 
An English iron gun, after three hundred rounds, requires reventing, 
and with reventing, the entire machine will last through not more than 
a thousand rounds. The Belgians, however, let us look at a revented 
gun, out of which there had been fired six thousand rounds, and at 
another gun which had not yet needed reventing, and the vent of which 
was still but little altered, although they had fired it two thousand one 
hundred and eighteen times. 

Three tons of coke make one ton of pig iron, thirty hundred- weight of 
charcoal make a ton of the finest charcoal-iron. Iron-masters working 
for our Ordnance use pit-coal, though it is well known that charcoal 
will produce three times the amount of carbonisation, and therefore, of 
elasticity and tenacity, the properties required for the securing of a 
good metallic result. When Belgium separated from Holland, in 1830, 
General Paixhans, of the French Artillery, was sent to assist the Bel- 
gians in the siege of Antwerp. In company with General Busen, he 
reconnoitred the citadel, and found it to be a place of extraordinary 
strength. Every point was well sheltered from the effects of shells, 
and there was moreover, a big ditch which could be filled with water 
from the sea. The French general proposed then to King Leopold to 
shorten the siege by means of a mortar, of which theshells would weich 
& thousand pounds and contain each a hundred pounds of powder. This, 
it was thought, would with a few blows decide the struggle, and cut 
short the pains and miseries of a protracted siege. The proposal was 
believed to be inhuman, and it was not until after fifty thousand cannon 
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mortar—a charcoal anes made at Liege--was brought out. Nine 
shells were fired, huge flying mines, one of which burst in the air, 
eight descended in the citadel. Two days after the first shell was fired 
= Dutch surrendered. 

mortar capable of propelling with any certainty a shell of such 
dimensions, or capable, aaa: or being fired with ies safety to ite 
owners, Inust have been manufactured with the utmost nicety’ Char 
coal of wood or peat must necessarily have been used in the manufacture, 
not only because by that means a tougher and more elastic metal ig 
obtained, but because, from the absence of sulphur in charcoal, flaws 
in the metal are avoided. From the use of pit-coal iron, which creates 
a risk of fliws, lamentable accidents have sometimes resulted. Without 
the finer descriptions of steel and iron which we import from the north 
of Europe and the south of Asia, from the neighbourhoods ef the Pole 
and the Equator, Sheffield cutlery would not so well sustain its repu- 
tation. French, Prussians, and Bavarians, employ peat charcoal : and 
peat charcoal is offered to us now by A, B, C, and D, by sundry work- 
ers who already have begun to settle on the bogs of Ireland. 

Peat-charcoal, which we thus find to be an article of no small pros- 
pective value to our manufactures, is, perhaps, still more valuable, 
certainly more universally to be appreciated, when em loyed as an 
agent for the promotion of the public health, and we shall have also to 
speak of it as a manure. 

We have mentioned Mr. Gwynne’s patent for the manufacture of peat 
fuel; we will pause here to interpolate a brief notice of the different 
kind of operation for the manufacture of peat-charcoal, as it may now 
be seen about twenty miles from Dublin, on the Bog of Allen, where 
the Irish Amelioration Society have established works. First, as to 
the cutting of the bog; the outfall of the drain»ge having been found, 
trenches are cut, four feet wide and deep, parallel to each other. 
sides of these trenches, as they deepen, are cut into steps or terraces, 
so that you go down stairs from each side, as it were, into each ; this is 
to prevent the sides from falling in. When the soil below the bog is 
reached, the remnants of stair between the trenches are also removed, 
and the cleared soil is handed over to the farmer. The superincum- 
bent bog has heen removed—the cheque has been picked up, and cashed 
—and the virgin scil on which it lay, asa witty writer has expressed 
it, being tickled with the plough, laughs with a harvest. 

The process of cashing the cheque takes place as follows. The wet 
blocks are piled on wicker trays, dried partly by exposure to the air, 
and then carried on peculiar little wagons to the furnace. There they 
are stacked against an air-chamber, and completely dried. The mass, 
a, ignited, chars in a few hours, and the resulting charcoal 
can be either used as fuel, or granulated like coarse gunpowder for sa- 
nitary or agricultural purposes. By Mr. Rogers’s compressing ma- 
chine, it can be made denser than wood charcoal, and sold at one fourth 
of the cost. The processes are more fully described in a small pamplet 
by Mr. Yarrow. 

A year or two ago, Prince Albert suggested to the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, in a paper on the treatment of sewage manure. that use 
should be made of upward filtration, through some absorbing medium, 
having also a deodorising power. At the head of his list of such sub- 
stances was charcoal. Charcoal deodorises not by the destruction or 
change, but the absorption and the retention in its substance of the 
gasses which annoy the nose and undermine the health, although able 
to make for us flesh and bone, if we can compel them to lie among the 
clods, and be the servants of our farmers. Sewage matter filtered 
through peat charcoal, which is itself an excellent manure, leaves in 
the charcoal all its fertilising principles, and forms an inodorous solid 
substances, fit to be carried offin sacks, annoying nobody; a manure 
infinitely cheaper, and decidedly better than guano, and placed to the 
credit of our English harvests. Mr. Yarrow hasreceived from the town 
of Weston-super-Mare the premium for his plan of draining that town 
precisely on Prince Albert’s principle. We have the authority of the 
chairman of the Dublin Board of Health in stating, that a large and 
most offensive cesspool, in a central part of Dublin, has been emptied 
with the use of peat-charcoal, and its contents carted offin broad day, 
without the slightest suggestion to the eyes and noses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the nature of the operation that was going on. London 
air is being poisoned, and London soil is being saturated with putres- 
cent matter. The curse would be transformed into a blessing by the 
free employment of peat-charcoal, and a large profit could be made out 
of thecleansing. Furthermore, in hospitals, in alleys, in filthy cellars, 
peat- charcoal thrown about absorbs the gases that areinthe air. It 
does not decompose these, and substitute a coughing mixture, like chlo- 
ride of lime ; it simply absorbs end fixes them unaltered in its substance, 
an they can be carried off in a bag to fertilise our fields and gar- 

ens. 

When granulated for sanitary purposes, according to Mr. Rogers’s 
patent process, peat-charcoal will digest and hold, deodorised, a quan- 
tity of offensive matter equal to itself in weight, without allowing the 
loss of volatile gases, or any element that gives it a commercial value. 
Peat-charcoal would convert the London drains into a comfortable 
mine of wealth. ‘If it were possible,” says Liebig, ‘ to husband all 
the filth of London, it would form the most valuable manure in the 
world.” Well, we can husband it, and store it in a form which retaing 
no trace of its origin, and is by no means filthy. This may be seen at 
Stanley Bridge, Fulham, where sewerage, in full possession of all its 
filthy characteristics,enters a tank conta ning peat- charcoal, and leave 
the tank in a clear stream, without taste or smell. 

Charcoal itself, we should remember, is the staff of vegetable life; 
used alone, as a manure, it renders the soil light and friable, and ever- 
absorbent, sucks in abundantly the gases which plants require; other 
manures impoverish by keeping, charcoal is al ways adding to its wealth ; 
= others are too ready to give out, charcoal is always eager to 

ake in 

Not only in the cellars and the filthy haunts of our neglected neigh- 
bours, but in stables, piggeries, and places of that kind, charcoal upon 
the floor would keep the animals in health, and save the loss of vola- 
tile manure. Inthe pantry a tray of peat-charcoal preserves the meat ; 
taken from thence, when it requires renewing, it may be thrown over 
a stable-floor, into a privy, or sprinkled about adrain, to purify the 
atmosphere, and become in itselfricher as a manure. Strewnover po- 
tatoes, when pitted, it has been found to prevent disease. 

These are some of the uses of peat-charcoal, which we could illus- 
trate abundantly, if that were needful. The manofacture of this 
charcoal is commencing now upon some portions of the Irish bogs ; and 
the product of the manufacture is supplied already at a very cheap 
rate. As the value of the bog-products becomes more generally known, 
the stimulus to enterprise in Ireland will increase, and Nature’s 
cheques will be converted into gold at last, and happily applied to 
the maintenance and clothing of a hungry family. 











UNSUCCESSFUL GREAT MEN. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


III.—VERCINGETORIX. 


At the foot of Meunt Auxois, in the Céte d’Or, between Semur and 
Dijon, a little village still bears the name of Alise, and preserves the 
memory of the great city Alisia, which once occupied the hill; and of 
the final struggle for independence, which the ancient Gauls, under 
their hero Vercingetorix, made in this spot against the veteran legions 
of Rome, and the irresistible genius of Ciesar. 

History has justly hallowed the renown of Arminius, who rescued 
Germany from Roman bondage ; but how few are there, even of those 
who lay claim to the ramk of classical scholars, who are familiar with 
the name of the general and the statesman, who strove to liberate 
Gaul from the same doom. Yet, in military genius, in purity of pur- 
pose, in sustained energy, and in generous self-devotion, Vercinget- 
orix may challenge comparison with any other of the ancient cham- 
pions of liberty. That he was also one of its martyrs,—that he died 
for a land which he could not save,—was due to no deficiency of his 
own, either in intellect or courage. His country’s fall and his own 
were caused partly by the fault of those whom he led: but principally 
by the transcendant ability of his great adversary,—by his having to 
encounter a Cesar, and not a Varus. 

Vercingetorix was the son of Celtillus, a chief of high birth and 
great wealth among the Arverni, the ighabitants of the country now 
called Auvergne. Celtillus had, at one time, succeeded in inducing 
all the Gauls to lay aside their jealousies and feuds with each other, 
and to unite in electing him as their president. His political enemies 
in his own state, spread a report that he intended to make himself an 
arbitrary king; and they caused him to be put todeath. Vercinget- 
orix, disgusted and disheartened at the ingratitude which his father met 
with, seems to have lived in retirement for some years, and to have 
taken no part in the political movements, which were occasioned by 
the presence of Cesar and his legions in Gaul, and by the rapid pro- 
gress which that commander made in reducing the native tribes to 





balls and shells had been spent in vain upon the city, that the monster 


subjection to Rome. 
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The hereditary influence which the young Arvernian chief could ex- 
ercise over his countrymen, was not unknown by Ceesar ; and theever 

lant Roman had caused strict watch to be kept over the conduct 
ercingetorix. He had endeavoured to win him over to the Roman 
' interest by flattering titles, and held out to him as a lure, the promise 
sat of making him king over his countrymen. Vercingetorix calmly de- 
} clined the gifts and avoided the friendship of the Romans; while, at 
| the same time, by the retired life which he led, he gave them no pre- 
text for cutting him off as one of their foes. . . 
Cesar had followed the usual Roman policy of mingled craft and vio- 
lence. He had not openly assailed any of the Gallic states with the 
avowed purpose of despoiling and enslaving them ; but by artfully tak- 
my ing part in their quarrels and in the internal factions of single cities, 

} by pretending to protect the friends of Rome from the injustice of their 
es fellow-citizens, and by claiming to be the protector of the Gauls 
ii generally from the invasions of the Germans, he had broken the power 

j, i of many of their states, and had acquired a propentoention influence 
in others. It was always easy for him to find a pretext for acts of ra- 
i pacity and severity, whenever the convenient moment seemed to have 
pie arrived for crushing the independence of each Gallic nation ; and while 
y! he thus enslaved the Gauls in detail, he formed, during seven years of 
warfare in Gaul,in Germany, and in Britain, a veteran army of un- 
paralleled bravery and discipline, of implicit confidence in their lead- 

ih er’s skill, and unbounded devotion to his person. 
wt During the last years of Cwsar’s command in Gaul, the necessity of 
keeping up his political interest at Rome (which could only be done by 
laviobing enormous bribes among the leading orators and statesmen) 
had caused him to pillage and oppress the Gauls far more severely, and 
more undisguisedly, than had been the case when he first entered their 
country. Cities and shrines were plundered by him;* and whole popu- 
lations were sold as slaves, to gain him the wealth which he required 
for maintaining his influence in Italy, and for carrying on the civil 
war, which ke had long foreseen, and for which he early trained his 
army and replenished his coffers at the expense of Gallic blood and 
gold. Tumults and risings of the oppressed natives grew more and 
more frequent, and were repressed with more and more ruthless severity. 

At last, in the year 52 ns. c , the cruel devastation of the country of the 

Eburones by his legions, and the execution of Acco, one of the noblest 

chieftains of the Senones, by his orders, completed the wide-spread in- 

dignation of the Gauls, and excited them to attempt a general rising 
against the tyranny which had grown so grievous. 

When this national spirit was roused, it was felt that a national 
leader was required, and men’s minds naturally turned to the moun- 
tains of Auvergne, and the son of Celtillus. They reflected that if 
they had not sacrificed the father to party jealousy, Gaul would have 
been united under him against the attacks of Cesar and might have 
safely defied them. It might be yet open to them to redeem their base- 
ness towards the sire, by generous confidence in the son; and Vercin- 
getorix might, as the free chief of a united nation, recover the inde- 
pendence which Ceiiillus was not allowed to guard. 

Vercingetorix himself shared in the national enthusiasm, and felt 
that any further inaction on his part would be treason to his native 
land, Like Philip Van Artevelde in after times, he must have been 
conscious that the career, on which he was about to enter, would be 
environed with perils, not only from the foreign foe, but from his own 
followers. His father’s fate haunted him asan omen of hisown. But 
also, like the mediwval chief of Ghent,t Vercingetorix forgave all, con- 
fided all, and devoted all to his country. Personally popular among 
a large circle of friends, surrounded at the first summons by a power- 
ful body of the hereditary retainers of his house, gifted with remark- 
able powers of eloquence, and all the advantages of youth, high birth, 
and outward yg ap mer ready and fertile in designs, and reso- 
lute in execution, he stept forward at once from obscurity into the 
principal part of the great drama of the Gallic War. 

The winter of the year 52, s.c., seemed to have brought an eminently 
favourable opportunity for a successful rising against the Romans. 
After the campaign of that year, Cesar had placed his ten legions in 
winter quarters in the northern and eastern parts of Gaul; and he 
had himself crossed the Alps, on account of the political tumults caused 
by the death of Clodius in Rome, where the party opposed to him ap- 
aes to have gained the ascendancy. It was absolutely essential 
‘or him to appear on the southern side of the Alps, and to be near 
enough to the capital to watch the movements of his political foes, 
and inspirit and direct his own adherents. 

All this was known by the Gauls, who hoped that a civil war would 
actually break out in Rome, and render it impossible for Cesar to 
return to the province At any rate they thought themselves sure of 
grining the important advantage of separating him from his army. As 

; ‘ is legions were in the parts of Gaul that were distant from the 
s~———Alps and Narbonne and Provence, they thought that if the intermedi- 
ate states revolted simultaneously, he would find it impossible to tra- 
verse them to join his troops: while, if, on the other hand, the legions 
Ny were to move southward to seek their commander, the Gallic army 
; would gain the inestimable advantage of attacking them on the march, 
and bringing them to action without Caesar being present to command 
them. Lastly, as Cesar himself relates, they resolved that it would be 
better for themselves to perish fighting, than to abandon their ancient 
military renown, and the freedom which their fathers had bequeathed 

them. 

Such were the plans and resolutions which Vercingetorix and the 
other leading men of the greater part of the Gauls canvassed, at the 
end of the year 52, 8.c. They met in forests and caverns, for the sake 
of avoiding the observation of the spies of Rome. A general rising 
was determined on, and the day fixed; and the chiefs of the Carnutes, 
a tribe inhabiting the territory of the modern Orleanois, volunteered 
to strike the first blow. At sunrise, on the appointed day, they mas- 
sacred the Romans in their chief city Genabum (now Orleans,) and 
messengers were forthwith dispatched far and wide throughout Geul, 
to announce that the Carnutes were up, and to call on all patriots to 
rise and follow their example. The tidings were transmitted from 
man to man, over field, over mountain, over moor, with such rapidity, 
that the deed which was done at Genabum at dawn, was known one 
hundred and fifty miles off, at Gergovia, in the Auvergne, befere sun- 
set. At eventide, Vercingetorix, at the head of his retainers entered 
that important city, and summoned the inhabitants to pronounce against 
Rome. But the party that had slain his father was strong there, and 
met him with armed resistance. He was repulsed from the city, but 
the reverse was only temporary. He collected a numerous force near 
Gergovia, and soon made himself master of the town, the Romanizing 
faction being in turn expelled. Vercingetorix now sent his envoys in 
all directions through Gaul, exhorting the various states to keep their 
pledges, and act up to their resolutions. Those of nearly all western, 
and of great part of central Gaul, readily obeyed him, and by universal 
consent made him supreme commander of the league. Invested with 
this authority he forthwith required hostages of the several states, ap- 
pointed the contributions which each was to supply of men and military 
stores; andin particular, endeavoured to raise as numerous and as 
efficient a cavalry as pessible. He established a fearfully severe sys- 
tem of military discipline among the levies which he thus drew together ; 
and soon found himself at the head of a large and rapidly increasing 
army. 

The Roman legions of Cwsar’s main army were at this time cantoned 
in the modern territories of Champagne, Lorraine, and Picardy, having 
communications open with the powerful Gallic nation of the dui, 
who occupied the territory that now forms the Nivernois and part of 
Burgundy, and who where the most zealous adherents of the Romans. 
To the south-west of the Aidui, and to the north-west of the Arverni, 
were the important tribe of the Bituriges, who were overawed by the 
vicinity of the Edui from joining Vercingetorix, though they were well 
affected to the national cause. Vercingetorix, therefore, marched 
with the greater part of his forces into their territory, and was readily 
welcomed among them. He took up a position there, both for the sake 
of protecting them, and because it enabled him to cross the line of 
march of any of the Roman legions in the north, that might endeavour 
to move southward. At the same time he detached one of his generals, 
named Luterius, to compel the states in the south to join him, and to 
assail, if possible, the Roman province of Narbonne, where the Romans 
had been long established, and where, consequently, no spontaneous 
feeling for the cause of Gallic independence could be expected. 

While Vercingetorix was pursuing this prudent scheme of operations, 
and was organizing his insurrectionary levies on the banks of the 
Loire, he received the startling intelligence that Cesar and a new 
Roman army were in Auvergne, and were spreading fire and desola- 
tion throughout the native state of the Gallic commander-in-chief. The 
Roman general, in truth, had not only hurried from the south of the 
Alps, on hearing of the rising in Gaal, but he had repelled Luterius 
from Narbonne, and, with a body of troops, principally horse, which 
he had partly brought with him from beyond the Alps, and partly 
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levied in the Narbonese province, he had made his way over the Ceven- 
ne mountains into Auvergne, though it was still winter, and the snow 
lay six feet deep in the passes. Moved by the entreaties of his country- 
men, who flocked around him, Vercingetorix broke up his encampment 
among the Bituriges, and marched southward to protect Auvergne.— 
Cesar, however, had no intention to encounter the Gallic main army 
with the slight force of recruits which he had with him. His object 
was to join his veteran legions in the north ; and having drawn Ver- 
cingetorix away from the frontiers of the dui, Cesar left his army of 
the south under Decimus Brutus, and hurried himself, with a small 
body-guard, to the neighbourhood of the modern city of Chatillon, 
where two of his legions were stationed. He there rapidly drew the 
rest together, and had thus a force of sixty thousand veteran troops 
cencentrated under his own personal command. 

Vercingetorix had failed in his first project of interposing between the 
Roman general and the Roman legions; but he now adopted a line of 
action which reduced Cesar, by Cwsar’s own confession,* to extreme 
difficulty. 

Vercingetorix did not march into the north-east to attack the Ro- 
mans, but he laid siege to atown of the Boii, a people under the pro- 
tection of the Aldui, and, like the Aldui, adherents of Rome. The 
town, which Vercingetorix so assailed, was in the modern district of 
the Bourbonnois, and at a considerable distance from the region where 
Ceesar’s military stores and provisions were collected. It was still mid 
winter; and it was evident that if the Romans were to leave their 
quarters and march southward they must be exposed to serious trouble 
and risk in bringing supplies with them; while, if they were to remain 
quiet, and leave the Boii to their fate, they would expose their inabili- 
ty to protect their allies; and Vercingetorix might fairly expect to 
see the Gallic states, which as yet continued to recognise the Roman 
authority, declare against the foreigners, and range themselves on his 
side. But his adversary also appreciated the moral effect of such an 
abandonment of the Beii. Leaving two legions to protect the depot 
ofjhis stores and baggage at Agendicum (Sens,) the Roman commander 
moved southward, and in spite of sufferings and privations, which none 
but Roman soldiers could or would have endured, he forced Vercinge- 
torix to raise the siege which he had formed, and took, himself, three 
of the patriotic cities by storm. 

Though numerically superior to the Romans, Vercingetorix was well 
aware of the impolicy of encountering them in the open field. He knew 
the worthlessness of his own infantry in opposition to Ceesar’s legiona- 
ries. In the vicious political system of the ancient Gauls, the com- 
monalty were held of no account; and all power and wealth were 
monopolized by the priests and nobles. Hence the inferior Gauls, 
though personally brave, were ill-armed and ill-disciplined. Their 
principal weapon was a clumsy broadsword ; in addition to which they 
carried bows and arrows, or javelius. Their only defensive armour 
was a feeble and narrow buckler. The nobility disdained to serve 
on foot. Each high-born Gaul rode to the battle field equipped with 
helm, with breast-plate, with the broad belt, with sword and spear. 

Vercingetorix had many thousands of these gallant cavaliers at his 
command; nor could Cesar’s horse cope with them. It was only by 
the capture of towns that the Romans could obtain supplies. Vercin- 
getorix perceived clearly the way in which the enemy might be baffled 
and destroyed ; and calling together a council of his chief followers, he 
told them that ‘‘ It was necessary to resolve upon a new plan of war. 
Instead of giving battle to the Romans, they should bend their whole 
aim to intercept their convoys and foragers; that this might be easily 
effected ; they themselves abounded in cavalry: and, as in the present 
season of the year there was no sustenance in the fields, the enemy 
must unavoidably disperse themselves into the distant villages for sub- 
sistence, and thereby give daily opportunities of destroying them: 
when life and liberty were at stake, private property ought to be little 
regarded ; and therefore the best resolution they could take, was, at 
once to burn all their buildings and villages, throughout the territo- 
ries of the Boii, and elsewhere, as far as the Romans could send de- 
tachments to collect supplies; that they themselves had no reason to 
apprehend scarcity, as they would be plentifully supplied by the 
neighbouring states; whereas, the enemy must be reduced to the 
necessity of either starving, or making distant and dangerous excur- 
sions from their camp. It equally answered the purpose of the Gauls, 
to kill the Romans or to seize upon their stores; because, without 
these, it would be impossible for the enemy to carry on the war.— 
Vercingetorix told them, moreover, that they ought to set fire to the 
towns, which were not strong enough to be perfectly secure against all 
danger. By this being done their towns would neither be hiding-places 
for their own men to skulk in from military service, nor support the 
Romans by the supplies and plunder they might furnish. These things 
might seem grievous calamities, yet they ought to reflect that it was 
still mane geeovene to see their wives and children dragged into cap- 
tivity, and be themselves put to the sword,—the unavoidable fate of 
the conquered.” (The Conclusion next week.) 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
IN PRAISE OF SALAD. 

You donot know in England the importance of the salad question. 
You have traditions of gentlemen who have driven in their carriage 
from dinner-party to dinner-party, receiving fees, and practising 
with all the respectability attached to a grave doctor of physic, 
the profession of a salad-maker. Such traditions move you to a little 
wonder, but you are not moved thereby to much inquiry into the 
true principles of salad-dressing; you exercise the craft empirically ; 
you are quacks. Now, I having travelled through eminently salad- 
eating countries, with a proper reverence for salad as a part of my 
constitution, which at all times inclines to venerate whatever is mys- 
terious,—I having thus travelled, and respectfully eaten, in Ger-- 
many, in Italy, and, above all, in France, salads of many kinds, am 
qualified now, also, by bookish study, and by every preparation which 
an earnest mind should bring to the treatment of sn important 
subject, to inform my countrymen. I request that which I now write 
may be read not frivolously, but in a serious and sober frame of 
mind, and, if aloud, that it be read with a dignified tone, and listened 
to with a majestic countenance. Salad is a subject of too much im 

portance to be lightly handled. A French writer of the sixteenth 
century, falling into raptures about eggs, tells us, that he eould vary 
his dinner every day for an entire twelvemonth, and yet dine always 
only upon eggs. In other words, he was acquainted with three hun- 
dred and sixty-five waysin which it was possible to prepare an egg for 
eating. By how much more is salad to be venerated, which admits 
not only of, being dressed in three hundred and sixty-five different 
ways, but of which there are upwards of three hundred and sixty-five 
sorts to be dressed after each of the three hundred and sixty-five 
fashions ! 

A German writer goes into the etymology of salad, and informs us 
that it is a word derived from salt. He finds this derivation very sat- 
isfactory, until he is brought to a full stop by those sweet varieties, 
like the sliced apples and oranges, which in his country are eaten with 
roast pig. There he is puzzled. The fact is, salad was in existence 
before man. Our boys take pleasure in a salad dressed by nature, a 
salad in which piquant flavours are exquisitely blended. This is 
served up in your English meadows, under the well known name of 
sorrel. The lower animals eat salad. Beasts and birds of prey are 
said to console their stomachs with grape-husks and salad-herbs. We 
set our dogs occasionally seeking for a salad on a grass-plot. In dis- 
cussing the geographical distribution of salad among men—to say 
nothing of Nebuchadnezzar who was condemned to browse on cold 
salad, we shall find that in southern Europe whole nations make salad, 
all the year round, their chief article of diet. In Germany and coun- 
tries with a German climate, salad, by most people, is eaten only 
during half the year, and in Russia, perhaps, only a tenth part of the 
population eat it during a fourth part of the year. Perhaps it is in 
France that salad is most eaten. Napoleon, during his wars, used to 
say, that his army wanted nothing to subsist upon but soup and salad. 
As for the extreme North, where vinegar cannot be fermented, it is a 
land that knows not salad. The people there, however, do not feel 
their loss, for they eat fish, and with fish a salad is not wanted. Let 
me make solemn exception in the case of soles which are to be eaten 
with sliced lemon{by enlightened people. Brillat Savarin teaches 
also that baked pike is not to be thought of without salad. Cold sal- 
mon, moreover is sent up in France with a coquettish little salad, which, 
in this place, it would be ungrateful to forget. 

In a salad, as in the Nature of the ancients, the number of the ele- 
ments, is four—the herb, the oil, the vinegar, the salt. Eggs, ancho- 
vies, herrings, shreds of dried meat, gherkins, capers, olives, Parmesan 
cheese, slices of lemon, of apple, and of cold potatoes, bacon, cream 
and other things, are added in various countries, either to conceal a 
want of freshness in the herb, or to satisfy a vitiated palate. Hermes 
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and the Atolians banished Anaximan- 

er for wishing to add a fi In France and Italy, and Austria, 
people are banished or imprisoned for much smaller enormities than 
the unprincipled innovation which would add a fifth ingredient to salad. 
A misfortune only equal to the infliction of the too many ingredients 
in a salad, is the possession of too few. Job accounted want of oil 
among the chief trials of his patience. Salad has a history and a litera- 
ture of its own, not to be surpassed by any article whatever—not even 
the Greek article. Josephus simply records that the punishment of 
Nebuchadnezzar consisted in his being condemned to live on salad; but 
the Baron Von Vaerst, a German writer on the subject, adds ina 
shrewd annotation, that the punishment lay in the wicked king’s salads 
being unsavoured with oil, vinegar, and salt 

Plautus (‘‘Rudens,” Act the Fourth) discourses on the privileges and 
bliss of wealth. A fisherman finding a cloak-bag in the road, from 
which he expects to draw a treasure, like the girl with the basket of 
eggs, he instantly on to count up the delights he will purchase 
with the prize. But, lo! on opening the bag, he discovers its contents 
to be only flax. How does he express the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment; what loss does he most deplore? ‘ Farewell,” he cries, ‘ye 
royal dishes! thou salad, with vinegar and oil, whose taste seemed to 
be already on my tongue!” Moreover, even the Fathers are not silent 
on the subject. St. Antony relates that St. Hieronymus, who lived to 
the green old age of a hundred and five, and during the last ninety 
years of his life had been supporting himself wholly upon bread and 
water, could not withstand a certain ‘‘ lastingaftersalad.” St, Atha- 
nasius attests, also, this very important fact. The moderns, again, are 
enthusiastic upon salad. The Italian poet, Molza, wrote a long poem 
about salad. Adam, he says, ate the first salad in Paradise. fi dis- 
dains to compare the warrior’s laurel with the salad of the men of 
peace. The noblest of sauces are the hand-maidens of salad; and if 
therefore, a Roman offered once a fortune to the discoverer of a new 
sauce, what should be the prize, he asks, for a new salad? 

The subject of salad sauce has occupied the attention of various 
learned men, especially in France. Not only have the specific proper- 
ties of salt, and oil, and vinegar, been properly inquired into, but also 
their properties and influences as bearing directly upon herb. The 
famous chemists, Fourcroy and Chaptal, wrote, each of them, a treatise 
on the subject. Chaptal wears, in the presence of posterity, a sweet 
chaplet of salad leaves. The salad 4 la Chaptal must be sprinkled 
freely with the oil and vinegar, carefully and discreetly mixed ; finally 
lightly shaken between two sieves, in order that all superfluity of oil 
or vinegar be suffered to run off. ‘This done,” says the discoverer, 
** there will remain upon the leaves much oil and little vinegar, enough 
of each, however, to communicate the true excellency and delicacy of 
flavour.” This is all very well, as far as oil and vinegar may go, but 
Chaptal has said nothing about salt. The sculptor of King Charles's 
statue at Charing Cross is said to have forgotten the saddle-girths, and 
to have put an end to his life in consequence. Chaptal never discover- 
ed his omission, pueees at any rate he did not commit suicide. The 
due proportion of salt, however, in a salad, is a matter of grave impor- 
tance. Upon this depends no less a matter than whether the salad 
shall be short and crisp, or flabby and greasy. The great Gaudet drop- 
ped pearls of doctrine, but we do not retain a jewel-syllable by which 
we can be aided on this subject of salt. Concerning the herb, our 
treatment of it varies with the kind; all, of course, demand an inten- 
sity of cleanliness; all should, when clean, be dried affectionately and 
patted pleasantly between two napkins. Some salads must be handled 
tenderly, some pulled and pinched about like men’s limbs in a Russian 
bath, some must be cut, some broken, some torn like the Roman salad. 
Frederic Schlegel says, of Roman salad, that it should be torn to very 
small shreds, so that it may look like the cumuli, the woolly “‘ female 
clouds” of Pliny. The hearts of some salads must be taken out and 
dressed on separate dishes. Rousseau tells us that for a salad to have 
the true flavour, it should be dressed by a maiden between fifteen and 
eighteen years of age. 

Rabelais affirms that the best oil toasalad is good humour. The 
sauce used in the salad of Pope Sixtus the Fifth would please the En- 
glish better. When this Pope was an obscure monk, he had a great 
friend in a certain lawyer, who sank into poverty as the monk rose into 
or. So the poor lawyer, journeying to seek compassion from his 
old friend the Pope, fell sick by the wayside, and commissioned his 
doctor to plead for him with his Holiness. ‘I will send him a salad,” 
said the Pope, and sent to the sick man, accordingly, a basketful of 
lettuces. When the lettuces were opened, money was found in their 
hearts. Therefore the proverb says in Italy, to this day, of a man in 
need of money from some helping friend, ‘‘ He wants one of Sixtus the 
Fifth’s salads.” 

The great Gaudet, whom we have mentioned incidentally, was cne 
of the first victims of that French Revolution which has now lasted more 
than sixty years, and promises to last for sixty more. Towards the 
close of the last century, this wonderful man found himself an exile in 
England without friends or money Ere long, the most beautiful ladies 
of the land hung with bright watchful eyes over his labours; and 
mouths, accustomed to command the destinies of armies and of nations, 
watered when he came near. In the houses of the old-fashioned nobil- 
ity—as that of the late Marquis of Abercorn—the music would play 
**See the Conquering Hero comes,” when the great Gaudet entered. 
The talk of a dinner-table lulled into repose before him. Wonder 
succeeded silence. What an expensive salad dressing-case! What 
delicacy of touch over the light green leaves! What charming little 
stories to beguile the moments of suspense! How gracefully and plea- 
santly he magnified the noble art of salad-making! The great Gaudet 
concentrated the entire force of his powerful mind on salad; great, 
therefore, was hissuccess. Gaudet, like joy, was sought at every feast. 
He drove in his own cabriolet from dinner to dinner. To secure his 
services, the high and mighty left cards at his house some weeks before 
they were required. Have we not seen with our eyes a letter addres- 
sed by him to a noble duke, recommending that person to postpone his 
dinner until nine o’clock, because he, the great Gaudet, was pledged to 
another noble lord at eight? The fee of the great Gaudet rose to ten 
guineas; and none who ate his salad grudged the money it cost them. 

Near the city of Rome there lived, abeut the same time, a certain 
Mademe Drake, who also illustrated by her own renown the delightful 
salad science. With German solemnity she accepted her mission. It 
was her belief, that salad to be truly fresh, should not be exposed to 
light until the moment of its being eaten; she, therefore, in a dark 
room mysteriously performed her office. 

Thus much I have written, and have not yet told you how a salad 
should be made. It cannot be made by telling. You must be born a 
salad-maker. Salad is a production of taste; it belongs to the Fine 
Arts, and can no more be acquired by rule than poetry, or sculpture, 
or painting. You may, indeed, measure, or hew out, or daub off a 
salad. You may know that lettuce requires very little oil, and endive 
very much; that rape needs beetroot and celery ; that cold cauliflower 
is the basis of a delicious salad used very much in Italy, but almost 
unknown in England; you may know that four table-spoonsful of oil 
should go generally to one of vinegar; that the salt is a matter to be 
nervous with; that, above all things, it is necessary to dissolve tho- 
roughly the salt in the vinegar before you add the oil. All this you 
may know; and you may know how to collect at the right season the 
right herbs; yet, nevertheless, you must be born a salad- maker, with 
the full measure of native tact, if you would shine in the profession. 
It has even been doubted, in the face of the great Gaudet, whether one 
man can combine in himself all the qualities which go to make a perfect 
salad-maker ; because, to complete a salad properly, is said, in fact, to 
require the united efforts of four different men: a spendthrift for the 
oil, a miser for the vinegar, a sage for the salt, and a maniac for the 
mixing.— Household Words. 
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THE MIDNIGHT MOWER. 


One morning in the summer of 1814, a party of four individuals left 
the little town of Pucuaro for Tehuacan, in the state of Oaxaca, more 
than 200 leagues distant. At that time travelling was attended by 
more than ordinary risk, for it was one of the most critical periods in 
the Mexican War of Independence, when the effort to throw off the 
Spanish yoke seemed likely to be defeated, and the fierce passions and 
animesities called into existence by the struggle had produced a degree 
of insecurity highly alarming to timid travellers, and involving posi- 
tive danger. The party, however, set out on their journey; two of 
them were women, mother and daughter, the latter called Luz /a ci- 
garrera, from her occupation of cigar-making,—a pretty and sprightly 
damsel, the delle of the town, and the object of intense admiration on 
the part of the two horsemen by whom she and her parent were accom- 

anied. Of the men, one was Gamboa, a daring guerillero of the revo- 

utionary army, the other, Andres Tapia, was better known as the 

track-seeker ; each considered himself destined to receive the hand of 
the maiden at the end of the journey, as a reward for their vows of at- 
tachment and protection by the way. 
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1852._ 
‘Notices of New @torks. 


Five Years in Aw Enouise Univensrry. By C. A. Bristed. 
New York. 1852. Putnam.—Two volumes are here devoted to a close 
examination of the Cambridge system of education, as practically tested 
by the author; and his account of it is thorough and searching. Com- 
ing, too, from an American “ looker-on,” it acquires additional interest ; 
for if Mr. Bristed be disposed to view many of our English institutions 
with favouring eye, he does not by any means disown bis nationality. 
If he draw comparisons between the collegiate methods of Y ale and 
Cambridge, sometimes to the advantage of the latter, he appears to be 
sincere in his desire that the standard of scholarship should be equal- 
ised between them, and earnest in his exhortations and hints to that 
effect. Nevertheless, he must expect some severe handling, for the 
freedom with which he has spoken. This will be “nuts for the 
yeviewer.”—It is in the thoroughness of training given to the intellec- 
tual faculties, at Oxford and Cambridge, that Mr. Bristed finds so 
much to admire; and consequent upon this comes a general defence of 
their almost exclusive devotion to Classical and Mathematical studies. 
We cannot quite agree with him in thinking that the prime of youth 
ghould be given to this preparatory training, or that mental vigour and 

sgagacity would not be quite as well developed by the acquisition of 
more useful and extended knowledge. Men of mind and men of action 
may very well bo reared, apart from Conic Sections and Greek 


Anapeests. es - 

The student life of the upper classes of England is of itself an invit- 
ing topic ; and our author is happy in describing it. At the same time 
it may be remarked, that the matter which will attract the general 
reader might easily have been compressed into one volume, inasmuch 
as nearly two-thirds of the second are filled with samples of College 
exercises and copies of examination papers.—We have only one thing 
moretosay The autobiographical writer will perhaps be accused of 
egotism ana conceit, in speaking plainly of what he did do, or could have 
done, or might have done, in his own academical career. But we dis- 
like all mock-modest affectation, and if Mr. Bristed does not put a 
humiliating estimate upon his own abilities and acquirements, at least 
he has the candour to acknowledge his disappointments and defeats.— 
We subjoin an extract, not only as a specimen of his style, but because 
the sketch is a good one. 

Dr. Whewell’s accession to the Mastership of Trinity might we!! have been an 
era in the history of that “ royal and religious foundation.”” The new Head was 
a gentleman of most commanding personal appearance, and the very sound of his 
powerful voice betokened no ordinary man. He was a remarkably good rider 
even in a country of horsemen, and the anecdote was often told, and not altogether 
repudiated by him, how in his younger days, about the time of his ordination, a 

ugilist in whose company he accidentally found himself while travelling, audibly 
Lsouted that such lusty thews an! sinews should be thrown away on a parson 
With these physical advantages was combiued a knowledge almost literally 
universal. Some people are said to know a tittle of everything ; he might be 
truly said to know a great deal of everything. Second Wrangler of his year, 
Professor of Mineralogy, and afterwards of Moral Philosophy, author of a Bridge- 
water Treatise, and writer on a diversity of subjects, scientific and ethical, he 
kept up his Classics to an extent unusual for a scientific man, and did not neglect 
the lighter walks of literature. His name is on the list of the Cambridge Prize 
Poets, and is also known in connection with several translations from the German. 

In conversation it was scarcely possible to start a subject without finding him at 
home in it. A story is current about him, not absolutely authenticated, but cer- 
tainly of the se non vero ben trovato sort, tha some of the Dons who were tired of 
hearing him explain everything, and en'ighten everybody in Combination room, iaid 
atrap to catch him in this wise. They determined to get themselves up thoroughly 
in some very out-of-the-way topic, and introduce it as if by azcident on the first 
convenient occasion, Accordingly they pitched upon something connected with 
China, either—for there are two versions of the story—Chinese musical instru. 
ments or the Chinese game of Chess. Various odd books, and particularly a cer- 
taiu volume of a certain Cyclopedia, were dragged out of their dusty repose and 
carefully perused. Next Sunday when the College dignitaries and some stranger 
guests were marshalled over their port and biscuit, the conspirators thoroughly 
primed, and with their parts artistically distributed, watched their time and 
adroitly introduced the prepared topic. One after the other they let drop most 
naturally a quantity of strange erudition, pare angen | astounding, no doubt, to 
the Small College Dons present, and apparently puzzling to the object of attack, 
for he actaally remained silent for a full quarter of an hour, till just as the parties 
were congratulating themselves on their complete success, he turned to the prin- 
cipal speaker, and remarked, “ Oh, I see you’ve been reading the article I wrote 
or such a Cyalopwdia in such a year.” They gave it ap afier that. 

We must also give place to the following neat protest against an 
injunction issued, by certain theorists of the Horace Mann school, 
against all relaxation from toil which does not partake of the useful 
Tae flatterers of the working class, here hinted at, are generally 
seckers for their votes or their patronage. 

The doctrine is brought forward partly to carry out a fancy that some people 
have of asserting the dignity of labour—of making out that manual occupation is 
something very fine and glorious, not for its results, but for and in itself ; and there- 
fore théy would make students work for the mere sake of working. Such a fancy 
is equally repugnant to reason and Scripture, The necessity of labour was part 
of the primeval curse, and all beauty, or glory, or dignity pertaining to labour 
depends on the ends to which it is the means. I may respect most sincerely the 
maa who drives a dung-cart, if I know that he supports a s:ck relative or educates 
a child from the fruits of nis toil, but driving a dung-cart is a very undignified 
pursuit for all that. Most manual labour is in itself disagreeable; men submit to 
it because it is necessary and profitaie, not for pa | merit or attraction that it has 
in itself. So they are delighted to obtain physic when ill by reason of the results 


they capeet from it; but no one would say that takirg castor-oil is its own 
reward, 


Mr. Bristed is so well known as a man of letters, that it is scarcely 
necessary to say that his new book is well written, in the common ac- 
Ceptation of the phrase. For typographical and general neatness, 
these duodecimos are particularly creditable to the publisher. 














THE LATE ELIOT WARBURTON’S LAST WORK. 


The London Examiner of the 10tb ult. contains the following tribute 
to the memory of the hapless author of ‘‘ The Crescent and the Cross,” 
whose fate is universally deplored, and a brief notice of his novel, re- 
cently issuedin London. It will of course be republished here. It is 
called «* Darien ; or the Merchant Prince—an Historical Romance.” 


_ Darien is not Mr. Warburton’s best work. So much should be said 
in justice to one whose powers we would not see measured by an imper- 
fect standard ; but on this head we need say no more. It is not to point 
out defects, in the cold spirit of criticism, that we take up this last 
Work of an eloquent writer whose warm heart and lively spirit have so 
recently delighted us; who lately breathed among us, surrounded by 
the fondest and the justest expectations of a brilliant career to come ; 
and for whose death we mourn this week as one among the victims of 
the most terrible and piteous catastrophe known even iu the history of 
the sea. Eliot Warburton has perished in the burning of the Amazon. 
ree which might have made for its possessor a place perhaps among 
sé names which do not pass out of the world’s memory, delights us 
00 more with its vivacity, instructs us no more with its toil. 
tho. Darien, with the date 1852 upon its title-page, the fate of its au- 
is a communicate a melancholy interest. The theme of the book 
mee one. Its fault consists chiefly in the fact that the writer was not 
ened to be Snovelist. Yet, full as it is of eloquent writing, and enliv- 
Werk of is with that light of true genius which raises even the waste 
libra a good writer above the common twaddle of the circulating 
rn = ’ Darien may, for its own sake, and apart from all external in- 
est, claim many readers. External interest, however, attaches to the 


onl 2 & most peculiar manner. Superstitious men—perhaps also 
shad, men not superstitious—might say that there was a strange 


with of the future cast upon its writer’s mind. It did not fall strictly 
an In the limits of a tale of the Scotch colonisation of Darien, to re- 
t won by sea 3 Jet again and again are such perils recurred to in 
‘umes : : ae : - ‘ 
repeated in - _ the terrible imagination of a ship on fire is twice 
Some extracts are then given. We omit the first. 


High o'er their heads the rolling billows sweep, 
And down they sink in everlasting sleep.—F ALCoNER. 


“ Profound silence now settled over the Bonne Esperance and all her 


‘sperate crew. The stern vigilance of La i 
; . wrence had given place to 
© Aeense claimed at first from @ new-made captain. The watch having 





drank almost as deeply as their comrades, were all asleep at their vari- 
ous posts. Even the helmsman nodded at the wheel, only startled now 
and then into wakefulness as the neglected ship came up to the wind 
and her sails were shaken. But the wind soun died away; the very 
heavens seemed to be asleep, and the stars totwinkle drowsily. A vast 
dark curtain of clouds rose slowly up the northernsky,and soon, bat 
imperceptibly, wrapped the ocean in a double night. Still, the drunken 
freebooters slept on ; it might have seemed a ship of death, with a black 
and universal pall spread over it. The white sails towered up into the 
darkness like gigantic ghosts, and ever and anon small tongues of 
lambent flame would hover, spirit-like, over the mast-head. The sea 
began to heave and swell portentously, with along and measured motion, 
that lulled the sleepers into a yet deeper slumber. and all the while a 
strong current bore the ship swiftly and helplessly along, as in 
dream. 

‘‘ Suddenly, the wild storm of the Tropics awoke and burst upon the 
world of waters with terrific uproar. Thunder shook the heavens with 
prolonged roar, and sheets of lightning wrapt the gleaming sea in one 
wide flame; the waves were roused instantly to fury; but, ever as they 
rose, their crests were whirled away by the tornado, and scattered into 
clouds of spray. 

“‘ The best prepared ship could scarcely have endured that fietce and 
sudden storm :—but the brigantine had every sail set to the previous 
gentle breeze, and every hand that should have helped her was relaxed 
in sleep. Instantly, as the hurricane assailed her, she was struck 
down on her beamends; the sea rolled over her in all its force; the 
decks had been strewn with the drunken revellers, who were now help- 
lessly drowned as they lay : even the watch were only awakened by 
the wave that carried them away into the raging waters. Almost in- 
stantly all was over; and but two living creatures interrupted the 
sublime loneliness of the stormy sea. 

** Alvarez, like the rest of the ship’s crew, had been asleep; his 
dreams haunted by the loud brutal song and impious jests of the pirates. 
Suddenly, in his dream, it seemed to him as if those shouts of revelry 
were changed to shrieks, and at the same moment that he had become, 
he knew not how, involved in their orgies, He seemed to reel and stag- 
ger, and the bowl of wine that they had been sitting round seemed to 
gush up like a great fountain, and pour down upon him andali the re- 
vellers, washing them away in its red torrents: startled by the sudden 
sense of drowning, he awoke to find himself in the angry sea, with 
wreck and ruin and destruction all around. Too paralyzed to swim, 
he almost abandoned himself to death: but at the same moment he felt 
himself seized by a vigorous grasp, and dragged through the seething 
waters, within reach of a floating spar. There, clinging desperately, 
but still blinded and half-smothered by the waves, he felt gradually 
propelled onwards, until a comparative lull allowed him to look round. 
He was under the lee of the wrecked ship, whose masts had been snap- 
ped asunder like twigs, and were floating alongside her in a confused 
and tangled mass. ith incredib'e vigour and address, the Indian 
steered the spar between the ship’s hull and her floating masts, and 
then, having made it fast to the former, he relaxed his efforts, and look- 
ed round him with an air of triumph. To him the water was as natural 
an element as the land; to him, those who had perished were so many 
enemies destroyed: his preserver alone remained alive, but the 
order of obligation was reversed; hejwas now the patron—the deliv- 
erer of his deliverer ;—and that proud consciousness swelled his 
broad breast with manly triumph. And yet all this time he and 
Alvarez were holding on for their lives under the lee of the wreck, 
while the storm still shrieked over and around them. The waves, risen 
to mountain height, now threaten to roll the sheltering hull right over, 
and now to jamb them against the mass of tangled masts and rigging 
which floated only a few spars to leeward. Suddenly, some shrouds frem 
above parted, and the ship righted so violently as to snap the line that 
held their spar, and the next moment they were drifted to the timbers 
that formed a sort of rude and struggling raft. But now Alvarez had 
recovered his strength and presence of mind, and having divested him- 
self of his cumbrous clothes, he made almost as good use of his oppor- 
tunities as the Indian. They soon struggled along the shrouds that still 
attached the floating spars to the ship’s lee-chains, and then they found 
themselves on board and sole masters of theship. Dismembered of her 
spars, and buoyant as a cork, she rode the waves gallantly, and the 
sea-beaten survivors felt themselves in comparative safety. 

** Daylight soon burst forth from the stormy east with tropical sud- 
denness, and Alvarez could not, in all his misery, but admire the 
splendour of the scene. The tornado was already subsiding, and the 
waves assumed a purple hue, here and there dashed in with gold colour 
from the dawning sunshine, and flecked with the silvery foam that still 
sparkled on each breaking wave. Ten thousand scattered clouds, like 
spirits of the storm, bespreed the blue field of sky with their broken 
battalions in tumultuous but gorgeous confusion, as they fled away 
before the dawn. 

«« But the exigency of the moment soon diverted the attention of Al- 
varez to other objects. The ship’s deck had been washed clear of every 
moveable. Nothing but stumps of the masts remained: even the wheel 
was gone overboard, though still held on to the ship by one of the tiller- 
ropes, in which the drowned helmsman was tangled and still seemed to 
struggle in the vexed waters. No other remnant of the crew was to be 
seen: the wounded in the late action had all gone to the rendezvous in 
the prize, and every man who could rattle a dice-box, or raise a goblet 
to * lips, had been on deck where he had fallen asleep when the revel 
ended.” 

Here is another—wreck and fire: 


** As the king’s officer came forward in his turn, his speech was in- 
terrupted by the cry of ‘fuego!’ from the forecastle; a thick volume 
of smoke, at the same time, gushing up from the hold, diffused a sul- 
phurous stench. The ship had been set on fire by one of the quenchless 
fire-balls that the buccaneers were accustomed to make use of in ex- 
tremity. It had fallen among bales of silk, which, for some time, 
smothered the fierceness of the flame; but it had the more extensively 
and subtly done its work, and the fire was proportionately destruc- 
tive. The boats were immediately lowered, and those on board had 
barely time to put off when the galleon was in flames from stem to 
stern. ven the wounded buccaneer and the sick English sailor had 
been saved. The boats rowed fast towards Alvaro’s ship, and almost 
immediately after they had reached her the galleon blew up, and no 
trace was left of the gallant ship but a few seething planks, and some 
bubbles on the calm water in which she had gone down?’ 

And here is its companion: 


‘© A dreadful pause of a moment ensued. Then one of the Spaniards 
cast off his grappling irons and stood away, but carried with him a 
shower of unquenchable fireballs which the buccaneers had flung upon 
his decks and into his hold ; every man on board only thought of extin- 
guishing them, and the ship ran away before the wind. Then Lawrence, 
with his pistol still presented to his magazine, shouted to his men ; and 
they leaped upon the deck of the other Spaniard, whose crew, all un- 
nerved by the still threatened explosion, scarcely offered any resistance. 
In a few minutes, they were conquered, slain, flung overboard; and 
the Bloody Flag floated over the broad banner of yellow and scarlet 
that so lately flaunted proudly from their mast head. But the bugle of 
their chief soon recalled the boarders. Some brief orders were given : 
half-a-dozen hands were left on board the prize to work her, and the 
rest made all sail on their own little craft. The remaining Spaniard 
was now on fire forward, and her dry sails burned up rapidly into three 
pillars of flame. The despairing crew had retreated to the lofty poop, 
and were trying to lower their boats, but Lawrence ranged up along- 
side and poured in a steady fire of musketry, under which they fell fast. 
Among them was seen a Dominican friar standing with folded arms, 
awaiting his fate with stern composure. But as soon as the Buccaneer 
was near enough to be recognised, he addressed Lawrence as an old ac 
quaintance, and commanded him to cease firing, and to send his boat to 
take him on board. Lawrence crossed himself, and turned away. The 
firing was renewed for a few minutes, but the flames had now eatea 
their way aft, and were creeping up to the poop. The Buccaneer stood 
away to avoid the explosion which must soon take place, and the mi3- 
erable Spanish crew threw themselves into the sea. There for a few 
minutes they remained floundering about, but they were soon suddenly 
twitched under water, and the quickly ensanguined waves showed that 
the sharks were busily at work. The friar’s dark form was still to be 
seen on the ship, relieved of the flames, that towered up behind him; 
all at once they ceased, as if concentrating all their efforts below, and 
ee shot up into the sky, scattering far and wide every remnant of the 
ship.” 

We close with a reflection, still in the same vein: 


“After a long pause, he observed to her that she did not seem pleased 
with the thought of leaving London. She replied, that ‘ all places were 
the same to her, except for one reason ; she heard more news in London, 
and that amused her.’ In fact, she was like those who have lost dear 
relatives at sea, and who love to soothe their sorrows by sitting on the 





———== 


shore and watching the waves as they come and go; in some dreamy 


expectation that somehow they may bring tidings of those who have 
gone down among their fellows. Such was the news that Isobel watched 
or by the ebb and flow of life’s great stream in London.” 

Was there a shadow of the coming fate on him who within a few 
months after he thus wrote should be sought vainly of the waves by 
more than one despairiog mourner? If public sympathy had any power 
to alleviate & private grief, the consolation of those mourners would be 
great indeed. Butit is not to Man that the bereaved hearts look in 
such an hour of trial. 





DE BALZAC’S PHILOSOPHY OF WALKING. 


We here resume and bring to a close our extracts from this clever 
and pungent satire ; though they may be perhaps a little too far-fetch- 
ed for general readers, some few will appreciate their quaintness and 
point. 


The wear and tear of life is caused by our convictions. Opinions are 
allowable—never support them if attacked—keep them if you will ; but 
convictions—Heavens, what a frightful debauch! A political or liter- 
ary creed is a mistress, who finishes by killing you with the sword or 
with the tongue. Look at the face of a man moved by a profound con- 
viction. Itisradiant,of course. Nowif hitherto the emanations from 
a brain fired by conviction have been invisible to the naked eye, yet is 
not the fact admitted both in poetry and painting? And if not yet 
physiologically proved, without doubt it may be regarded as probable. 
I will go farther, and assert that every movement made by man lets 
loose a certain vital fluid. His breath is the smoke of an unrecognized 
fire. Hence the prodigious eloquence of the walk, taken as an epitome 
of human motions. 

Look closer. Some men walk with their heads down, like hack- 
horses. Thus does never a rich man walk, unless he is wretched; in 
that case he may have gold, yet is he bankrupt in heart.—Again, some 
men walk with an academic pose of the head. They are always seen in 
three-quarter attitudes, like Count Mole, formerly minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs ; they keep the bust immoveable and the neck stretched 
out. One would imagine Cicero, Demosthenes, and Cujas, perambula- 
ting the streets in plaster casts. Now if the famous Marcel was right, 
when he said that want of grace arose from too much effort in motion, 
what would he think of those who stereotype effort in their attitudes ? 
—Others appear to advance solely by use of their arms; their hands 
act as oars by which they propel themselves. These are the galley- 
slaves of walking.—Then there are fools, who walk with their legs apart, 
and wonder to see dogs run between them, in pursuit of their masters. 
According to Pluvinel, men thus formed make excellent riders.—There 
are also people who walk with their heads constantly in motion, as if 
they were not firmly set on. Men, too, who rush on like whirlwinds, 
creating a breeze as they go—a walking paraphrase of a certain scrip- 
tural sentence. They dash on, as falls the axe of an executioner.— 
Nothing again is more curious than to lift one leg hastily and the other 
calmly —Dandies there are who describe a parenthesis with the hand 
on the hip, and with their elbows hook every thing that they pass. In 
short, some are bowed forward, and some are bent backward ; some roll 
their heads from side to side, like kites before they steadily soar up ; 
some throw their bodies too much one way,and some the other. Almost 
all are awkward in turning. 

But let us halt.—Many men and many gaits! To attempt to describe 
them all would be to seek the result of all the vices and the effect of all 
the absurdities of society, to pass in review the whole world, in its 
highest, its middle, and its lowest spheres. I give it up.—Out of two 
hundred and fifty-four persons and a half, (reckoning a gentleman with- 
out legs as a fraction) whose walk I scrutinized, I did not find one whose 
movements were natural or graceful. I went home in despair. 

Civilization is corruption! It spoils everything, even motion itself. 
Should I then take a voyage round the world, and examine the walk of 
the savage ?—Pondering on these thoughts, I stood at my window look- 
ing at the Triumphal Arch de l’Etoile, which none of our great Minis- 
ters with small minds, from Montalivet senior to Montalivet junior, has 
yet known how to crown, whilst it seems so simple to place upon it the 
eagle of Napoleon, magnificent emblem of the Empire, a colossal eagle 
with wings outspread and beak turned towards its master.—In the cer 
tainty of never beholding the realisation of this sublime harmoy, I let 
my eyes fall upon my own unpretending garden, like a man who sees a 
hope snatched away from him.—Sterne first commented on this gloomy 
tendency in man, when forced to abandon an illusion.—I was meditating 
on the magnificence of an eagle as it majestically spreads its wings, 
when I saw a goat playing with a young caton the grass. Outside the 
garden was a dog, who, distressed at not being of the party, ran back- 
wards and forwards, barked, and jumped. Now and then, the goat and 





the cat ceased their sport, to turn towards him with a gesture of pity. 
I conscientiously believe that various beasts are more or less Christians, 
as a set off to the number of Christians who are beasts. 

ButI seem to have wandered from the Philosophy of Walking. Let 
me take my course. 

These three animals were so graceful, that to describe them would 
require all the talent with which Charles Nodier has depicted his 
lizard, his pretty Kardonoem, disporting in the sun, and carrying to its 
hole the pieces of gold which it takes to be slices of dried carrots; I 
shall certainly, therefore, not attempt it. I was overwhelmed with 
surprise and admiration at the vigour of the movements of the goat, at 
the agile grace of the cat, and at the delicate contour of the lines of the 
head and body of the dog in motion. All animals excite more interest 
than man, if examined in the least philosophically ; for with them no- 
thing is artificial. Following out this reflection, the observations 
which for several preceding days had occupied me, relative to the 
philosophy of walking, seemed to become clear to my mind through the 
medium of a very sad revelation. A mocking devil whispered to me 
Rousseau’s horrible saying, 

A thinking man is a depraved animal. 

Then, as I turned again to dwell upon the unvarying majesty of the 
eagle, and upon the characteristic tread of every animal, 1 determined 
to draw from a studied examination de actu animalium the true prin- 
ciples of my theory. I had groveliled amid the grimaces of men, I now 
soared into the pure reality of nature.—My anatomical researches 
upon motion brought to light these facts. 

Every movement has an expression which belongs to it, and which is 
imparted by the soul. Affected movements originate in the character ; 
awkward movements are the result of habit.—Grace was defined by 
‘Montesquieu when, in speaking of skill, he said jestingly, “it is the 
proper disposition of the strength which one possesses.” 

Animals are graceful, because they never make use of more than the 
exact amount of strength necessary for obtaining their end. They are 
never either affected or awkward in simply expressing an idea. You 
can never mistake the gestures of a cat ; you see at once if he is inclined 
to play, or to run off, or to jump. 

o walk then in perfection, man should be erect without stiffness, 
should try to keep his legs on one line, should incline neither to the 
right nor the left of the axis of his body, but, by making all parts of 
the whole subject in a slight degree to the law of motion, should throw 
into his gait an undulatory movement, at variance with the regularity 
springing from the settled purpose of his life; the head should be 
rather inclined downwards, and the arms always thrown into a new 
attitude, on stopping. So walked Louis XIV. And from the remarks 
made upon this great Archetype of royalty by writers who, luckily for 
me, saw only his exterior, are deduced the above instructions, 

In youth, all expression in gesture, accent of voice, or play of coun- 
tenance, is useless. You are then never witty, amusing. or agreeable, 
without an audience. But age requires close attention to all the re- 
sources of movement. Then are you only of the world, because of use 
to the world. When young we are looked at—when old we must make 
ourselves looked at, This is hard; but it is true. 

Gentle motion in walking is like simplicity in dress. All animals in 
a normal state move gently. Nothing is more absurd than much ges- 
ture, frequent starts, shrill high-pitched voices, or flurried salutations. 
We look a few moments at a waterfall, but remain for hours on the 
borders of a deep river, or on the shores of alake. A man constantly 
moving is, like a great talker, sure to be shunned. External agitation 
is always unbecoming; none but mothers can bear the incessant rest- 
lessness of their children. 

In motion there are certain laws of harmony which may be laid down 
as positive and unvarying. If in relating anything the voice be sud- 
denly raised, it has the same disagreeable effect on the hearers as the 
unexpected crash of an orchestra; an abrupt movement on your part 
disturbs them. In action, a8 in literature, the secret of the beautiful 
lies in the transitions. Weigh well these principles, apply them and 


you will please. Why? Nobody knows. We feel beauty, but we 
know not how to define it. 





A graceful walk, gentle manners, [and a soft address, are always 
. ‘ 
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The Alvion. 








fascinating ; and an inferior man, possessing these qualifications, has 


greatly the advantage over one his superior in all else.—Happiness is 


always more or less absurd. Genius is burdened with many things in 
themselves displeasing, and supposes 4 prodigious waste of intellectual 
power which makes an exceptional existence Abuse, either of the phys- 
ique or the morale, is the curse of society, and gives rise to those ab- 
normal conditions and phases, of which we are sointolerant. The indolent 
Turk, seated on the banks of the Bosphorus smoking his pire. is doubt- 
less & most wise man. Fontenelle, that consummate Philosopher of 
life, who cultivated all the lesser degrees of motion, the Homeopathy 
of walking, was essentially Asiatic. He tells us, ‘to be happy, one 
must take up but little room, and stay in one place.” 2 

Mind then, it appears, is the cause of all corrupt movement, tae dis- 
torter of the body, and its despotic destroyer. It is the dissolvent of 
the human race. Rousseau proclaimed it; Goéthe dramatized it in 
Faust; Byron poetized it in Manfred. The Bible also prophesies of 
those who take no rest, that they shall be as wheels. I promised to 
show you at the root of my theory a startling paradox ; we are now ap- 
proaching it....... a 

From time immemorial three facts have been thoroughly established, 
and the consequences necessarily deduced from these have been in great 
part treated of by Van Helmont, and previously to him by Paracelsus, 
who was considered a charlatan. In a hundred years more, Paracelsus 
will probably be regarded as a great man. Greatness, activity, con- 
centration. grasp of intellect, in one word, genius is incompatable-— 
with the digestive movements—with bodily movements—with vocal 
movements. And this is found to be true in great eaters, great talkers, 
and greatdancers. Itis borne out in principle by the silence on which 
Pythagoras insisted, by the sedentary habits of all celebrated geome- 
tricians, mystics, and students, and by the temperate mode of life of 
men of great intellectual vigour. : 

The genius of Alexander, history informs us, was extinguished by 
intemperance. ‘The citizen who brought the tidings of the victory of 
Marathon sealed his news with his life, on the public square. No one 
will deny that those who think deeply speak rarely.—So much being 
proved, pass we to another position. Let us examine the volumes in 
which are collected those great anatomical works, the fruit of the pa- 
tient labour and the best-earned tities to fame of the Paris Medical 
Schools. We will begin with the Kings. The post-mortem examina- 
tions of royal personages has proved beyond a doubt, that the necessity 
of constantly preserving a Kingly dignity before the public vitiates the 
body in Princes; the pelvis assimilates to that of the female. Hence 
that peculiar swaying motion which characterizesthe Bourbons; hence, 
say observers, the degeneracy of races. Want of movement or con- 
straine! movements produce injuries which are thus transmitted.— 
Now, if paralysis proceed from the brain, then, too, the lack of motion 
must no doubt affect it likewise. All great Kings have been remarka- 
bly active men—Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, St. Louis, Henry IV. and 
Napoleon, are striking examples. 

Magistrates who pass their lives on the bench may be known by a 
certain manner of appearing ill at ease, by the restless moving of their 
shoulders, and in short, by a diagnosis which I suppress, as being not 
at all picturesque, and not alittle wearisome—sbould you like to know 
it, examine for yourself. The genus magistrate is, socially speaking, 
that in which the mind most rapidly deteriorates. In this zone we ought 
to see the mature fruits of human wisdom, Now, in five hundred years, 
there have not been two great men produced by it. Montesquieu and 
President de Brosses only nominally belonged to the judiciary; the one 
seldom presided, the other is altogether an intellectual celebrity. — 
L’ Hopital and d’Aguesseau were clever men, but not men of genius. 
In the grades of intellect, those of the magistracy and the bureau- 
cracy, both sedentary pursuits, become mechanical sooner than the 
others. Lower in the social scale we find that porters, sextons, and 
work people who sit, tailors for instance, all verge into a state border 
ing on imbecility from want of exercise. The mode of life of magis- 
trates, and the tone of mind which belongs to them, show the excellence 
of the principles which we have laid down. 

Physicians, who have made insanity and idiotcy their particular 
study, declare that human thought, the highest capacity of man, is en- 
tirely annihilated by the abuse of sleep, which is repose. Enlightened 
observation also goes to show that inactivity produces injurious effects 
on the moral organization. These are general facts popularly recog- 
nised. Apathy of the physical nature produces, with respect to the 
brain, the same result as too much sleep. An to descend to the veri- 
est commonplaces in the world, all power becomes extinct, either from 
the abuse of it or the want of itsuse. If our intelligence, that emana- 
tion from the soul so often mistaken for the soul, and if the vis humana 
cannot act at one and the same time upon the head, the lungs, the 
heart, the stomach, and the legs—if the preponderance of movement in 
one part of our machine suppresses it in the others—if the mind, that 
problem of humanity, that fluid alike expansive and contractile, the 
seats of which have been numbered by Gall and the sources scien- 
tifically set forth by Lavater, thus following out the theory of Von 
Helmont, Boérhave, Borden, and Paracelsus, who had previously 
maintained that there are three circulations in man, Tes in Homine 
fluxus, the humours, the blood, and the nervous fluid, which Cardan 
calls our sap—if then the mind prefers one channel, to the visible de- 
triment of the others, as we see in everyday life in the legs of a child, 
then rising to the heart of the youth, reaching the brain of the man of 
forty five or fifty, and finally retrograding to the belly—if, in short, 
the lack of exercise enfeebles the intellectual power—if total repose 
destroys it—why should the man who seeks to concentrate bis energy, 
find it best refreshed by quiet, silence, and solitude? If forty days 
in the desert were required to endure the Passion, why do the race of 
Kings, Magistrates, Clerks, and Porters, grow stupid? The silliness 
of the dancer, the epicure, and the chatterer, is then brought about by 
the movement which would make a tailor witty, and which might have 

reserved the Carlovingians from their degeneracy? How can these 
rreconcileable facts be sustained ? 

Might we not, to great advantage, seck to make ourselves masters 
of the hitherto unknown conditions of our inner nature? Should we 
not ardently desire to know the precise laws which regulate both our 
intellectual capacity and our motive power, so as to establish the pre- 
cise point at which movement ceases to be salutary, and that at which 
it is fatal. And ye who would confute me with the citation, est modus 
in rebus, is there any example of a great result, humanly speaking, 
having been produced without immense moral or physical exertion ? 
Awong great men, Charlemagne and Voltaire are the only exceptions 
toarule. These two men governed their age, and lived to be old.— 
In sounding the depths of all human things we come to the antagonism 
of two opposing forces, which produce life, but leave a negation for 
science. Vothing is the epitaph of the mausoleum of scientific research. 
We have gone over a great deal of ground; and here we are like the 
idiot in his cell, pondering over the opening or theshutting of the door 
—life and death, in other words. Solomon and Rabelais were wise men 
in their generation. The one tells us, ‘‘ vanity of vanities, all is emp- 
tiness.”” He took to wife three hundred women, and had no child.— 
The other, after examining all social institutions, brings us down to a 
bottle, and says: ‘ Drink, and be merry !”—he did not say walk! Ue 
who said, ‘‘ man’s first step in life is his first step towards the grave,” 
has my profoundest esteem, nor can I less admire the truth with which 
Henry Monnier describes a fool, when he says, ‘‘man taken from soci- 
ety becomes a cipher.” 


———_—>—__—_. 


A PRIVATE PEEP INTO SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S SHIP. 


We continue below the “ Extracts from the Journal of a distinguish- 

ed officer on board the Lrebus.” 
Her Majesty’s ship Erebus, June, 1845. 

6th. Towards midnight —I can’t make out why Scotchmen just 
caught always speak in a low, hesitating, monotonous tone of voice, 
which is not at all times to be understood—this is, I believe, called 
cannyness.” Mr. Goodsir is ** canny” He is long and straight, and 
walks upright on his toes, with his hands tucked up in each jacket 
pocket. He is perfectly good-humoured, very well informed on general 
points, in natural history learned, was Curator of the Edinburgh Mu- 
seum, appears to be about twenty-eight years of age, laughs delight- 
fully, cannot be in & passion, is enthusiastic about all ’ologies, draws 
the insides of microscopic animals with an imaginary-pointed pencil, 
— ren in a bucket, looks at the thermometer and every 
other meter, is a pleasant companion, and an acquisition > 
80 much for Mr. Goodsir. et ee none 

7th, 11 p.m.—Pitehing heavily, breeze increasing from W.N.W. It 
came on as the sun was thinking of setting, about nine, in the form of 
a bank, behind which he vanished ; it then rose in the form of an arch, 
and I expected wind; but, having overspread the sky, it settled into a 
steadily increasing breeze. Barometer rising as rapidly as it fell, and 
I have been prognosticating s sort of gale in consequence. It was calm 
all last night, cloudy allto-day. Passed the day in working and mak- 


ing observations, when the sun did peep out, with Le Viscomte. There 
is nothing in this day’s journal that will interest or amuse you at all 
events, and I am not in a humour for describing any more mess- 
mates. 

8th. I like a man who is in earnest. Sir John Franklin read the 
Church service to-day and a sermon so very beautifully, that I defy any 
man not to feel the force of what he would convey. The first Sunday 
he read was a day or two before we sniled, when Lady Franklin, bis 

daughter, and niece attended. Every one was struck with his extreme 
earnestness of manner, evidently proceeding from real conviction. We 

had a heavy sea, and stiff breeze to-day; but it moderated at four 
o’clock, and the sun came out clear and beautiful. In latitude 62 de- 
grees, at nine o'clock this evening, we tacked (if you know what that 
is), and stood tothe S.W. We saw a ship from Peterhead to-day. 

9th. —— 

10th.—I was beginning to write last night, but the ship was tumbling 
about to such an extent that I went to bed, and had to turn out again 
immediately and get the topsails reefed, as it blew very hard in squalls. 
The ship pitched about as much as I ever saw any vessel, but still very 
easily. Reid says he does not like to see the wind ‘*‘ seeking a corner 
to blow into.’”’ I worked observations all yesterday, and to day took 
severa] on deck. The weather moderated this morning, and all day 
we have had little wind and tolerably smooth sea. A clear, fine sun- 
set at a quarter to ten, and Goodsir exclaiming ‘‘ molusca”’ in a mee- 
croscope. He is in ecstasies about a bag full of blubber-like stuff 
which he has just hauled up in a net, and which turns out to be whales’ 
food and other animals. [ have been reading Sir John Franklin’s 
vindication of his government of Van Diemen’s Land, which was to 
come out a week or two after we sailed. He has ready all the sheets, 
and cuts up Lord Stanley a few, and says he is haughty and im- 

erious. 

’ Here ends, I find, my third sheet; so if you don’t like your letter 
thus far, pray don’t read the following which J intend to write. There 
is nothing to interest you now, and we are not far on our journey, sol 
wind up this and call it a letter, just for the sake of adding that I am, 
as ever, yours, Kc. -——. 

More of the 10th.—Crouch is a little, black-haired, smooth-faced 
fellow— good humoured in his own way, writes, reads, works, draws, 
all quietly. Is never in the way of anybody, and always ready when 
wanted; but I can find no remarkable point in his character, except, 
perhaps, that he is, I should think, obstinate. Stanley, the surgeon, 
I knew in China. He was in the Cornwallis a short time, where he 
worked very hard in his vocation. Is rather inclined to be good look- 
ing, but fat, with jet black hair, very white hands, which are always 
abominably clean, and the shirt sleeves tucked up; giving one unplea- 
sant ideas that he would not mind cutting one’s leg off immediately— 
‘* if not sooner.” He is thoroughly good natured and obliging and very 
attentive to our mess. Le Viscomte you know. He improves, if possi- 
ble, on closer acquaintance. Fairholme, you know or have seen, is a 
smart, agreeable companion, and a well informed man. Sargent, a 
nice, pleasing looking lad, very good natured. Des Voeux I knew in 
the Cornwallis. He went out in her to join the Endymion, and was 
then a mere boy. He is nowa most unexceptionable, clever, agree- 
able, lighthearted, obliging young fellow, and a great favourite of 
Hodgson’s, which is much in his favour besides. 

Graham Gore, the first lieutenant, a man of great stability of char- 
acter, a very goed officer, and the sweetest of tempers, is not 80 much 
aman of the world as Fairholme or Des Vceux, is more of Le Viscomte’s 
style without his shyness. He plays the flute dreadfully well, draws 
a very well, sometimes very badly, but is altogether a capital 
fellow. 

Here ends my catalogue. I don’t know whether I have managed to 
convey an impression of our mess, and you know me sufficiently to be 
sure that I mention their little faults, failings, and peculiarities in all 
charity. I wish Fcould, however, convey to you a just idea of the im- 
mense stock of good feeling, good humour, and real kindliness of heart 
in our small mess. We are very happy, and very fond of Sir John 
Franklin, who improves very much as we come to know more of him. 
He is anything but nervous or fidgety ; in fact, I should say remark- 
able for energetic decision in sudden emergencies; but I should think 
he might be easily persuaded where he has not already formed a strong 
opinion. 

Our men are all fine, hearty fellows, mostly North countrymen, with 
a few man-of-war’s men. We feared at Stromness that some of them 
would repent, and it is usual to allow no leave—the Terror did not. 
But two men wanted to see—one his wife whom he had not seen for four 
years, and the other his mother whom he had not seen for seventeen— 
so [ let them go to Kirkwall, fourteen miles off. I also allowed a man 
of each mess to go on shore for provisions. They all came on board to 
their leave; but finding we were not going to sea till the following 





morning, four men (who probably had taken a /eet/e too much whisky, 
among them was the little man who had not seen his wife for four years) 
took a small boat that lay along side and went on shore without leave. 
Their absence was soon discovered, and Fairholme, assisted by Baillie, 
and somebody or other, brought all on board by three o’clock in the 
morning. I firmly believe each intended to come on board (if he had 
been sober enough,) especially the poor man with the wife—but, ac- 
cording to the rules of the service, these men should have been se- 
verely punished—one method being to stop their pay and give it to 
the constables, or others, who apprehend them, It struck me, how- 
ever, that the punishment is intended to prevent misconduct in others, 
and not to revenge their individual misconduct—men know very weil 
when they are in the wrong—and there is clearly no chance of any 
repetition of the offence till we get to Valparaiso, or the Sandwich Isl- 
ands; so I got up at four o’clock, had everybody on deck, sent Gore 
and the Sergeant of Marines below, and searched the whole deck for 
spirits, which were thrown overboard. This took two good hours; 
soon after which we up anchor, and made sail out. I said nothing to 
any of them. They evidently expected a rowing, anc the old man with 
the wife looked very sheepish, and would not look me in the face; but 
nothing more was said, and the men have behaving not a bit the worse 
ever since. I don't know why I tell you all this. I meact to go to 
bed when I finished the other sheet ; but went to look at some beauti- 
ful specimens of crustaceous animals in the microscope, one ef which, 
about a quarter of an inch long, is an entirely mew animal, and has a 
peacock’s tail. Goodsir is drawing it. And now I must really say good 
night ; it is past one o’clock. 

11th and 12th.—All yesteiday it blew very aard, with so much sea 
that we shipped one or two over the quarterdeck, by which I got a good 
drenching once. The sea is of the most perfect transparency—a beau- 
tiful, delicate, cold looking green, or ultramarine. Long rollers, as 
if carved out of the essence of glass bottles, came rolling towards us ; 
with a beautiful pot-of-porter-looking head. At sunset the wind mod- 
erated, and was calm at night. This morning a fair wind until four 
o'clock, p.m., when thick fogs blew over at last, and settled this even- 
ing into astrong northerly breeze (fair for us,) by which we are going 
on at a good rate, with another sea getting up in an opposite direction 
to the last, and between the two we arerolling somewhat. We are now 
only six miles from Iceland—south of it. 

14th.—Yesterday evening the sea went down much, and the wind 
became very light. This morning the wind was quite fair, having 
been so more or less all night; but instead of having clear weather 
as with the N. E. wind, it came to S. E. and brought hard rain and 
thick fogs all day. We are now, however, (eleven P.M.,) going seven 
knots and a quarter in a thick fog, with the Terror on one side and 
transport on the other, keeping close for fear of losing sight of us. To- 
day we arranged all our books in the mess, and find that we have a 
very capital library, Reid still amuses us. He has just told me how 
to boil salt fish when it is very salt. He saw the steward towing it 
overboard, and roared out :—‘* What are you making faces at there? 
That's not the way to get the sar/t cout.” It appears, that when it boils 
it is to be taken off the fire and kept just not boiling. This is Saturday 
night. Reid and Osmar are drinking “ Sweet hearts and wives ;” and 
they wanted me to join. I said I had not the one, and did not want 
the other. Good night.— (7'o be continued.) 





THE PRIMATES OF ENGLAND ON THE ROYAL SUPREMACY. 


The following correspondence, which has been published, is of so 
important a character that we give it in full :— 


I.—LetTrer To THE PRIMATES ENCLOSING THE DECLARATION, 
81, Charterhouse square, Dec 31, 1851. 
My dear Lord Archbishop,—I am requested by the ‘‘ Supremacy and 
Gorham Cause Declaration Committee’ to forward to your Grace the 
enclosed “declaration,” which has now been signed by 3262 of the 
clergy (not including seven names which we have been unable to 
verify), among whom are seven Deans, twelve Archdeacons, and a large 





sent to all the clergy, but by private co ence with persons 
known to the committee, and a few advertisements in the newspapers ; 
consequently, the number so obtained cannot be considered as at all an 
adequate representation of that portion of the clergy who would have 
signed the “declaration” if it had been sent to the whole body: and, 
further, the answers which we have received show that it represents 
but a fraction of those who cordially agree with the views stated in the 
‘*declaration,” a very large number of the clergy being reluctant, from 
failing to recognise its necessity and other causes, to make any publie 
movement in the matter. With a feeling of reluctance to issue such 
declarations needlessly, the committee cordially sympathise; nor wag 
it till some time had elapsed after the delivery of the Gorham judgment 
that it was determined to offer the clergy an opportunity of publicly 
testifying their sense of its value. But circumstances, to which it ig 
unnecessary further to allude, seemed to render it a duty incumbent 
upon them to make known their sentiments on the subject, not only to 
disabuse the public mind of the false impression which it had been 
taught to entertain respecting their views in the matter, but also to 
discountenance any attempt that might be made to set aside in practice 
& judgment solemnly pronounced by the ultimate court of appeal in 
matters ecclesiastical; and for these purposes the names appended to 
the enclosed ‘‘ declaration’’ appear to the committee to be amply suffi- 
cient, coming as they do from every diocese, and from all parts of the 
kingdom, and amounting, probably, to about one fourth part of the 
officiating clergy, especially when it is recollected that a recent declar- 
ation of a contrary kind, which was sent to every individual through- 
out the whole body of the clergy, and also to the lay members of the 
Universities, obtained, as is well known, less than 1800 signatures, lay 
and clerical together. 
lam, my dear Lord Archbishop, 
Your Grace’s obliged and faithful servant, 
W. Goopz. 
II.—Tue Deciaration Encuosep, 

A Declaration, by the undersigned Clergy of the Church of England, 
in support of the Royal Supremacy in things Ecclesiastical, and of 
the wisdom and authority of the Judgment emanating from its recent 
exercise. 

We, the undersigned clergy of the Church of England, viewing with 
surprise and concern the attempts made by parties holding office in the 
Church to invalidate and nullify the judgment recently delivered b 
the Sovereign, as ‘‘supreme Governor of this realm, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal,” by the advice 
of the Privy Council and the Primates of the Church, in the ease of 
‘*Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter,” hereby testify our thankfulness 
for the judgment so delivered, and feel ourselves called upon, under 
present circumstances (whether holding or not the view which called 
forth the judgment), humbly to state our conviction that it was a wise 
and just sentence, in accordance with the principles of the Church of 
England. 

And we respectfully, but firmly, protest against any attempt, from 
whatever quarter it may proceed, to bring into contempt a judgment 
so issued, and to charge with false teaching and discredit with their 
flocks those whose doctrine has been pronounced by that judgment to 
be ‘‘ not contrary or repugnant to the declared doctrine of the Church 
of England.” 

Such attempts we hold to be equivalent to the enforcement of a 
standard of doctrine in our Church, by unauthorised individuals, op- 
posed to that established by its supreme authority; and, consequently, 
to be irreconcilable with the first principles of all church polity, and 
necessarily to lead toa state of disorder, strife, and confusion in the 
Church. 





Ill.—Repry or THE ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY. 


Addington, Jan. 2. 

My dear Sir,—I have much satisfaction in receiving the declaration 
which you have forwarded to me from so numerous a body of clergy 
upon a subject which I sincerely hope may no longer be permitted to 
disturb the peace of our Church. 

There are many questions in theology upon which Christians may 
differ without reproach to themselves or injury to others. From the 
Reformation until the present time numbers of our clergy have sub- 
scribed the same articles, have used the same formularies, have minis- 
tered in the same ehurches, whose sentiments, if they had been obliged 
to state them with logical precision, would have been found to vary, 
more or less, from each other, both with regard to regeneration and to 
the effect of infant baptism. But this difference has not prevented 
their harmonious co-operation, or impaired their usefulness; and I 
sheuld have been seriously grieved if the period of my archiepiscopacy 
had been chosen as the period when freedom of opinion, within the 
reasenable limits hitherto allowable, was, for the first time, denied to 
our clergy in a case where it is not denied them by the word of God 








number of the dignitaries of the Church throughout the kingdom. 
These signatures have been obtained, not , means of application 


or the declared doctrine of the Church of England. 
I remain, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
Rey. William Goode. J.B. Canruar. 


IV.—Repiy or THE ARCHBISHOP or YorK. 


Bishopthorpe, York, Jan. 5. 

My dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the declaration, 
and of your letter which accompanied it. 

I am glad to find such a large number of the clergy agree in regard- 
ing ‘*‘ the judgment” alluded to as ‘‘ a wise and just sentence, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Church of England.” 

Concurring entirely in that opinion, I would only add the expression 
of my sincere hope that it may be considered by all parties as a final 
settlement of the point in dispute, and thus tend to promote that peace 
and harmony among ourselves which the times and the circumstances 
of the Church require. ° 

Iam, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
The Rev. W. Goode. T. Exor. 


—_—_———— 


PUNCHIANA. 


Puncn’s Version OF THE FRENCH ConstTituTION.—The President 
of the Republie is responsible (to the Republie’s President).—Being 
responsible to the President, the President will do as he deems ft.— 
The President will have Ministers, who will and must be honoured b 
thinking as the President shall cogitate.—The higher the President is 
placed, the more has he the need of faithful councillors; and the great- 
er the need the President may have of them, the less the call the Pre- 
sident proposes to make upon them. —Thus, the Government is free in 
its movements, and enlightened in its progress. 

A Chamber, to be called ‘‘the Legislative body,” will vote laws and 
taxes. This Chamber, to begin with, will be of about 260 members; 
but the fewer the better, in order to guarantee the calmness of delibe- 
ration. History and pes ed having proved that the fewer the num- 
ber, the less the mobility and ardour of the deliberative body; hence, 
60 may do better than 260; 6 better than 60, and 1 better than6.—The 
deliberation of the Assembly will not, henceforth, be allowed to run 
verbosely riot in the public prints, but will be given with drumhead 
brevity in the President’s own newspaper.—The Legislative body will 
pass laws, but will neither originate nor amend them.—Much time 
having been lost in vain interpellations, no questions will be asked ; or 
if asked, none answered. 

Another assembly bears the name of the Senate. It will be its func- 
tion to deliberate according to the direction of the President; and will 
contain all the illustrious names and talent that may not have been 
transported. 

Thus, the people remains master of its destiny. —Such are the ideas, 
such the principles, that you have authorized me to apply —A Te 
Deum will be performed in aid of the blessings promised by the Con- 


stitution. Amen. Lovis Naro.ron Bonaparte. 

Palace of the Tuileries, Jan. 14, 1852. 

N. B. Mr. Punch begs to acknowledge the courtesy of the President’s 
English penman, the Editor of the Morning Post, for an early copy of 
the above precious document. 

Tue AprroacuinG Session: STALE Quorations —Our readers 
are informed that Punch has in preparation a Bill for the prevention 
of Cruelty to Quotations, which he means to bring in at an early period. 
The well-known tribe of quotations from the Latin Grammar and @ 
few other sources have now suffered so long and so much, that advan- 
tage ought to be taken of a new session to come to some understanding 
respecting their better treatment. What can be more necessary than 
to take some steps about the following ? 

First of all, there is our very old friend, Hine ille lachryme. Let 
honourable members make up their minds at once to let him alone. 
Nobody sheds tears on public occasions ; why must we persist in this 
stupid and mendacious old formula ?—Again, let us strongly suppress 
our ancient acquaintance, T'imeo Danaos, and lay him up in Leaserabe 
retirement. You don’t fear the Greeks—on the contrary, you dun 
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the march of 150,000 French troops upon London. 
are endeavouring to stem ¢ , 
peo a a panic om this point, and are reiterating the physical difficul- 
ties in the execution of any such insane project. Some good at least 
will result from the question being mooted : the Army and the N avy | 
departments will be vigorously overhauled, the latter standing in epecial 
need of reform. We shail not, however, devote space to any of the in- | 
pumerable communications relative to “ Defences,” with which the | 
English newspapers are crowded. We live in the hope that the career 
of Louis Napoleon will be run, before he can divert his vast regular 
army from its present duty of guarding against domestic insurrection, 
Our Government seems to be under a similar impression, fer the re- 
orts touching fortified camps and new fortifications have been at least 
greatly exaggerated. It is happily true that the Board of pommanes 
has determined to put more effective weapons into our soldier’s bands, 
and that the old Tower muskets, like the old-cocked hats, are doomed 
to disappear. The sooner, the better. ot a 
Major-Cenl. Cathcart, it seems, is to exercise both military and civil 
functions at the Cape, being assisted in the latter by Lt.-Governor 
Darling, from St. Lucia, who has exchanged his sphere of duty. in 
speaking of the newly-appointed Governor, last week, we re-echoed 
the public surprise in London, when his selection was announced. We 
have since been reminded of his ective services in Canada at the period 
of the Rebellion there ; and dowdt not that many of our Northern con- 
temporaries will have their word of congratulation. He is the offcer 
of whom it is said, and said truly, that when asked at the Horse 
Guards in how short a period he could be ready to leave London, for the 
field of action, he replied—* in an hour ; or if the emergency be great, 
in twenty minutes.” Of hardy frame and indefatigable energy, he is 
described to us as the very men for coping with our savage foes. 

The arrival at Plymouth of thirteen additional survivors from the 
burnt steamer 4mazon is an item to be noticed. At rather a late pe- 
riod, two Government steamers were despatched, to cruise in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot where the accident occurred, in the hope that yet 
another boat might be picked up. A brother of Mr. Eliot Warburton 
was on board one; but the performance of this pious duty was not at 
tended with success. Some blame has been laid at the door of Sir John 
Ommaney, the Port Admirel of Plymouth, for delay in sending out 
vessels insearch. As usual, the attack and the rejoinder are spread 
outinto cokamns. The report of those first landed—that none others 
could have been saved—was, however, the main cause of any apparent 
tarJiness.—We fulfil an unpleasant duty in extracting, elsewhere, from 
the Examiner a protest against the praises lavished on young ¥ incent. 


—<—————— 














In a moral point of view it can excite no great surprise, that a man 
who has been guilty of murder should follow it up by robbery. Now, 
that Louis Napoleon, ia dooming untried political offenders to die ina 
noisome climate, is fairly chargeable with theformer crime, cam scarce- 
ly be denied. He has placed his unserupulous and rapacious claw upon 
the private property of the @rleans family, and thus loads himself with 
the additional infamy of the latter. The particulars are briefly these. 
Two days before Louis Philippe ascended the throne, in August, 1630, 
he transferred to his children a large portion of his own possessions, in 
view of the fundamental French law to the effect that the property of 
the King is merged in that of the State. This arrangement was undis- 
turbed during the revolutionary period of 1848, an attempt at the spoli 

ation now effected having been indeed made by the Red Republicans, 

but over-ruled by the Constituent Assembly. Jealous of the still exist- 

ing popularity of some of the Princes of the Orleans family, eager to 
avenge himself for the toc-lenient treatment which he experienced at 
their hands,and greedy of the means for buying the attachment of par- 
ties, this reokless thief has tbus, by the simple process of a dgores, cooly 
appropriated two or three hundred millions of francs belonging to the 
Orleans family. As if to signalise his brutality, no exception is made 
‘even in favour of the Maisoleum at Dreux, wherein Louis Philippe, 
with his brilliant magnificence of taste, prepared resting places for him- 
self and his descendants; nor yet in favour of the beautiful chapel 
erected on the spot in the suburbs of Paris, where the young Duke of 
Orleans lost his life by a fall from his carriage, in Jaly, 1842 It 
should be added, in proof that the exigencies of the state did not call 
for this worse than Communist appropriation, that slices of the spoil 
are set apart for various charitable institutions, for decayed workmen, 
worn out priests, and decrepit officers of the Legion of Honour. Prob- 
ably another portion will go to new furnishing the Tuileries, wherein 
although the Prince has not yet taken up his abode there, he gave a 
magnificent ball, on the night of the 24th ult. But the malignant and 
dastardly usurper has evidently overshot his mark. Paris was aghast 
at this outrage and indignity, though compelled to stifle its feelings. 
The capitalists took the alarm. The funds fell. The London press eried 
shame ; 2nd it can scarcely be doubted that even the absolutist mon- 
archs of the Continent must have felt that their protegé had fallen 
intoa blunder. Some of his Ministry even ventured to resign rather 
than be parties to soodious a measure ; and Messrs. de Morny, Rouher, 
Fould, and Magne, have accordingly beer replaced. Several members 
of the Consultative Commission have imitated theirexample. Amongst 
these is M. de Montalembert. His letter of resignation, ruled out of the 
Paris papers, has been published in London, as has that of the obse- 
quious M. Dupin, late President of the Assembly, and Procureur Gen- 
eral of the Court of Cessation. The old gentleman appears to have a 
legal conscience, in throwing up the latter office. His political con- 
science has much of the elustic in its composition.—Consequently on 
the changes the Ministry is thus recast. 


M. Abatucci, Keeper of the Seals and Minister of Justice; M. de Persigny, 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce; M. Bineau, Finance; General de Saint 
Arnaud, War; M. Ducos, Marine; M. Turgot, Foreign Affairs; M. Fortoul, 
Public Instruction and Worship ; M. Lefedvre Duruflé, Public Works; M. de 
Maupas, Police; and M. de Casabianca, Minister of State. 


The fast of these offices is newly created. The holder of it counter- 
signs his master’s decrees. The Ministry of Police is a revival from 
the days of the Empire, when Fouché gave to it such atrocious noto- 
riety. What an illustration is this of the admirable working of this 
model “strong Government.”—The Council of State and the Senate 
ate nominated ; the former numbering 112 persons, the latter 72. 

An abstract of the Constitution will be found above, though we grudge 
the epace occupied by a document that bids fair to be a non- entity. 
If France do not rise and tear it in pieces, her master will amend or 
neglect it at his pleasure.—The proclamation by which it was heralded 
18 an absurd piece of sophistry and stuff, in which the glories of the 
Empire are pompously set forth. It is altogether too long and too vapid 
for our columns. To conclude—the last report is that the Dictator 
Pauses before the state of feeling which he has evoked ; keeps many of 
the Cayenne convicts still on board ship, but not despatched ; and is 
about to hand over his Orleans decree to the consideration of his Sen- 
ate and Legislature. If they revoke or disapprove it, he will have in- 
curred all the odium, without profiting by it ; and the amiable gentle- 
men, who can look complacently enough upon the outward-bound tur- 


Some few writers | time yet to force themselves upon public attention.—The restoration cf 
he popular tide which is fast setting | titles of nobility has been decreed ! 


extravagances, or the insipidity of New York fashionable society— 
by which, be it explicitly understood, we mean that social coterie which 
has Fashion for its household god, and Fashion only—we sbould cer- 
tainly not have troubled ourselves to make reply. The blind votaries 
of that mysterious divinity are so much the same, all the world over— 
or in other words, they are so generally admitted to be foolish, extrav- 


cannot allow the Toronto Colonist to slander any class in this commu- 


\ lute Forrest trial—a subject which, very reluctantly, we feel bound to 





Had it pleased a brother journalist to be severe upon the follies, the 


agant, and insipid—That all words of protest would be vain. But we 
nity with which we are acquainted, and allow its slander to circulate 
unnoticed.—that paper, of the 6th. inst., contained an article on the 


bring before our readers. The writer, after a deserved hit at his 
American contemporaries who have pandered to the public appetite by 
publishing all the details, glances briefly at the course of proceedingr, 
and winds up by anathematizing New York fashionable society, which 
he says was brought to the bar on this occasion, and convicted of the 
most atrocious *‘ vices and moral crimes.” Very striking are the allu- 
sions to ** dens of infamy”, ‘ restraints of religion and decency thrown 
down,” *‘ abominable sins,” and ‘* comely masks of refined elegancies ;’ 
the whole concluding with the accustomed quotation of the ‘‘ whited 
Sepulchre.” 

Two remarks will suffice in reply. In the first place, the house of 
Mr. Forrest was not the resort of the fashionable society of New York. 
In the second, all the evidence, which might have warranted the C:/- 
onist’s very hasty and very bitter philippic, was clearly shown by the 
verdict of the Jury to be utterly worthless ; and may well have been 
intended by the Chief Justice in his charge, who observed (and the 
Colonist notes it) that he had never in all his experience listened to 
such a mass of perjury. It is too bad to denounce a certain class of 
people, for certain events said to have occurred at one of their resi- 
dences—when the events are proved not to have occurred at all, and 
the residence in question was never a rendezvous of that class.—As for 
the charges that were proved, surely they scarcely make out our cop 
temporary’s case. How long has it been held an “ abominable sin ” 
for a gentleman to carry up a tray from adining-room to a library ; for 
a lady to offer a visitor a glass of wine at an early morning visit; or 
even for a small party of intimate friends to sit singing out a brief 
summer’s night, in place of facing a storm at a distance from home? 
Do let us strive tocall things by their right names, and see ifthere be no 
thing in every one’s domestic arrangements or social enjoyments, which 
the ingenuity of a Counsel or the lie of a servant may not easily per- 
vert intoa crime. We cannot allow the Co/onist in this matter to su- 
persede Judge and Jury and nineteen out of twenty lookers-on. 





The affair of the ‘*‘ Prometheus” has been promptly set right; and 
it will be seen above that Earl Granville has made the amende honor- 
able, in a letter to the American Minister in London. As one of his 
first official acts, the mode of doing it will be observed 





Nothing of moment from Washington ; for we cannot look with much 
interest upon General Cass’s efforts in the Senate towards the passage 
of a Resolution on the subject of non-intervention. As the purport of 
it is only to express ‘* deep concern” at any past or possible interfer- 


small importance. We fear our poor Parliament will have its time 
taken up with “deep concern” less vague in its bearings.—Mr. Clay's 
health is improved. A splendid gold medal was recently presented to 
him, the gift of his friends in this city. 





By a glance at the exchange papers of our Colonial friends in all 


ance, such as that of Russiain the affairs of Hungary, its fate is of 


eroiz @honneur. In the military service M. De Morny remained till 
1888, when he left it to engage in a commercial speculation— the man- 
ufacture of beet root sugar, which he had commenced on a large sealhe 
in Auvergne. The delegates of the sugar interest soon appointed him 
their secretary, with a view to defend the interests of the trade. The 
superior manner in which he explained and enforced their views in a 
clever pamphlet caused him to be ultimately elected president of the 
society. In 1842 he first became s member of the Chamber, and fre- 


}quently spoke in a manner to excite attention, from his covuluess and 


aplomb. But although a certain ability and energy cannot be denied 
to M. De Morny, no one supposed him to be specially cat out for a Par- 
liamentary life, or for a great Minister of State. ‘To every mn ac- 
quainted with Parisian society in the five years from 1843 to 1848, it 
was well known that M. De Morny was more deeply engaged on the 
turf, at the Jockey Club, at the gambling-table, and in the foyers of 
the Opera, than in Parliamentary business. His coolness, courage, 
and quick faculties no ope doubted. He was an excellent judge of 
horse-flesh, understood ecarté well, and could criticise an opera or & 
ballet with accurate science; but no one believed him to know anything 
about, or to care anything for, Parliamentary Government.—F user. 





Honours To Science.—We are told that it has pleased the Queen 
to grant permission to Mr. Owen, the distinguished Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy at the Coilege of Surgeons, to reside in one of the 
houses on Kew Green which belonged to the late King of Hanover.— 
The gift was accompanied by a very flattering letter from Prince Al- 
bert to the Professor. .Another of the houses on the same Green haa, 
we understand, in a like kindly spirit been presented for a residence 
during life to Dr. Joseph Hooker —We have also to record » mark of 
royal favour bestowed by a foreign sovereign on Professor Owen. Oar 
readers know that the King of Prussia instituted some time since an 
Order of Merit, for men distinguished in ert and in science,—and which 
consists of sixty Chevaliers, thirty Prussians, and thirty foreigners. 
Amongst the latter was the late Professor Oersted ; and Professor Owen 
has been selected by Frederic William to supply the vacancy occasion- 
ed by his death.—In this order there are now five Englishmen :—Mr. 
&. Brown, Sir David Brewster, Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Faraday, and Pro- 
fessor Owen.—Atheneum. 





The natural gas on Chat Moss, lately described in our columns his 
been harnessed for practical work—it has been applied to the builer of 
a farm steam engine; and Mr. Edward Baines has received wheat 
thrashed by steam-power generated by its heat To fill any possible 
void in French journalism. M. Chautard has established a Bonapartiat 
organ, to be called La Démocratie Napoléonienne, The feuilleton, 
which is on the * Isle of Elbaand the Hundred Days.” has a singularly 
inappropriate motto from the sayings of ‘* the Prince,” ‘* Ma voix est 
libre comme ma pensée: j'aime la liberté !’—— Madame Shroeder-Devy- 
rient, now Baroness von Bock, the celebrated prima donna of the Drea- 
den opera, who was charged with being implicated in the last insurrec- 
tion in thatcity, has been pardoned by the King of Saxony, on condition 
of her paying the costs of the proceedings ommenced against her.—— 
The number of votes for and against Louis Napoleon are officially de- 
clared to havej bcen, ayes, 7,439,216; noes, 640,737: votes annulled as 
irregular, 36 820. Tae Shipping Gazette says that the British ship 
Statesman, Captain Godfrey is said to have made her passage from 
London to Melbourne (Port Philip) in 76 days; and this toe, with « 
cargo 50 per cent. above her register tonnage, while the American 
clippers, of which we have heard so much, are seldom found to carry 
their register tonnage._—Louis Napoleon intends to re-establish gamb- 
ing-honses in France, and, as a pendant to this arrangement, to alter 
the national colours, which are, henceforth, to be a rowge-et noir 
The case of the Europa, steamer, which ran down and sunk the Charles 
Burtiett, in 1849, is still in abeyance. In the Admiralty Court, on the 
14th ult., the Queen’s Advocate applied to the Court on behalf of the 
owners of part of the cargo on board the Charles Bartlett, and also on 
bebalfof the representatives of three of the persons who lost their lives 
and prayed the Court to pronounce for claims formerly made by them, 
but which it was arranged should stand over until the decision of the 
Judicial Committee on the original question was given. The Court 
granted the prayer.——The estates of the Earl of Mountnorris, in the 
county of Waxford, have been sold in the Encumbered Estates Court 
for the sum of £55,200, in one lot, to Mr. Vere Foster, of Stowbridge, 
Staffordshire. He has obtained a favourable purchase. The Court 
theatrical performances at Windsor Castle, on Friday the 18th ult. 
comprised the comedy of ‘‘ Not a Bad Judge,” with \ r. C. Mathews 
and Mr. Harley in the principal parts, and the farce of “‘ The Lottery 
Ticket,” with Mr. Webster as Wirusited. On the previous Friday 
Evening ‘‘ Twelfth Night” was performed, with Mr. C. Kean and Mr. 

















quarters, it seems that no progress has been made in adjusting the 
difficulties of the great Railway project. 





The settlement of the troubles between the U. 8. and Spain, growing 
out of the Cuban invasion, proceeds happily. The Spanish Consul has 
landed at New Orleans from a national vessel, and has been received 
with a salute of fifty guns. 





The distribution of the Art-Union prizes for 1851 is positively ap- 
pointed for Tuesday the 30th of March. 


Pope Pius IX has sent a block of Italian marble for the Washington 
Monument, now in course of erection at the seat of Government. Will 
the Trustees or Managers incorporate it; or will they hold the monu- 
ment desecrated by receiving it ? 





A new weekly paper has been started in this city by Mr. Doheny, 
one of the Irish political refugees. It is called the Republican World, 





Our New Minister at WasHinctron —We have the gratification 
to announce that John Crampton, Esq., the eldest scn of our distin- 
guished countryman, the Surgeon General, has been appointed her 
Majesty’s Minister and Plenipotentiary to the government of the Uni- 
ted States, in the room of Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. Mr. Crampton has 
been for many years in the diplomatic service of the Crown at various 
European courts, including Vienna and St. Petersburg, where bis intel- 
ligence, ability, and vigilantmttention to the interests of his sovereign, 
gained him the entire confidence of every government in succession, 
under which he served; while his personal qualities rendered him most 
acceptable to those illustrious foreigners with whom his duty and posi- 
tion brought him into habits of intercourse. During the last five years 
he has filled the office of Secretary of Legation in America, and fre- 
quently in the absence of his principals, Mr. Packenham and Sir H. 
Bulwer, the conduct of negotiations of the most delicate and important 
nature devolved upon him alone. In these transactions he has attained 
so high a place in the respect of the first men of the republiv, that his 
present elevation will be welcomed there as an assurance of the good 
will of our government towarJs the States, and can hardly fail to ce- 
ment the amity ard cordial feeling which it is of so great moment, at 
this crisis, to cultivate with a free and powerful people. To Mr. Cramp- 
ton’s able and judicions management it was specially owing that the 
recent imbrog/to with Spain, arising out of the Cuban invasion, was 
brought toa happy termination. The skill, no less than the good feel- 
ing, which he exhibited in performing the office of a peacemaker, on 
that occasion, have won for bim the hearty commendations of Webster, 
of Lawrence, and men of that high mark and character, whose friend- 
ship must needs be honourable to any man; and through whom, ornot 
at all, the old relations of alliance and mutual affection must be pre- 
served between England and the United States. Mr. Abbot Lawrence, 
during his recent visit to [reland, frequently expressed a wish, ground- 
ed on motives of public and international benefit, that such an arrange- 
ment might take place as that which we have now the proud satisfaction 
of announcing. ‘The newsof Mr. Crampton’s appointment reached town 
on Tuesday evening, and was communicated, we believe, by Lord Clar- 
endon himself to the Chancellor and other functionaries at the city 
banquet. The fact soon became known generally amongst the guests, 
when the hearty congratulations of his numerous friends were express- 
ed personally to Sir Philip Crampton and in a manner and with a 
warmth and cordiality which must have been most flattering to the 
honorable baronet.—Dublin Evening Maiti. 


Tuc Late Frencn Minister or THE INTERIOR.—A pupil of the 








bulent prisoners of state, will be very apt to recoil before confiscation 
of money-bags and lands. We might add much more; but French 


affairs just now are in such a transition state, that we take leave of 


them for to-day, under the assurance that they will continue for some 


school of the Etat Major, he obtained a sous-lieutenant’s commissionin 
1832, and proceeded to Africa, where he made the campaign of Mascara 
{and of Constantine. Of the bravery, coolness, and energy of M. De 
Morny there can be no doub: whatever. He was wounded under the 
walls of Constantine, and was honourably mentioned in affairs, for 
which he received the reward dearest to a French soldier's heart—the 


Keeley An iron vessel called the Three Bells, which has just ar- 
rived in England from Australia, via Calcutta, furnishes a very 
satisfactory proof that the objection against the use of iron in the In- 
dian Seas, on account of the impossibility of preventing it from fouling, 
can be effectually overcome. The Three Bells was coated with the pro- 
tective paint which has lately been brought into use, and she has re- 
turned, it is said, without any barnacles, and with less fouling than 
many coppered vessels coming off a voyage from Calcutta only.—— 
General Leflo, one of the victims of the French coup d'état, bas taken 
up his residence in Jersey. Goneral Changarnier, Lamoriciere, and 
Bedeau are daily expected to arrive iu that island to reside. ——It ig 
said that Mr. Macaulay has delayed the publication of the third and 
fourth volumes of his History of Eogland in consequence of his having 
obtained some new information relating to King William the Third, 
A large French vessel was lately at Queenstown taking in powder 
(800 tons, it is said) for the Kaffirs. She had also a number of rifles 
on freight. ——The London Conrt of Common Council have voted by ae- 
clamation £200 to the fund for the relief of the sufferers by the loss of 
the dmazon. Several pieces of the wreck have been picked up 
Accounts from Rome announce that a monster trial had recently 
taken place in that city, in which fifty-four prisoners were aranged 
for being concerned in robbing the Assaye-office’ three years ago. 
They were all condemned tothe galleys, for various periods.— 
The Emperor of Austria has ordered a monument of Metastasio to be 
erected in Vienna, where the poet passed the greatest part of his life, 
and composed all his works. ——Vire. Howard, the lady who accompan 
ied Louis Napoleon to Paris on his apparently Quixotic expedition for 
the Presidency, has returned to London. Louis Napoleon having 
thought of consolidating his dynasty by matrimony, there is no con- 
venient lodging for Mrs Howard in the Tuileries. 4 notification 
has been issued at Rome for alms in favour of the great Roman catho- 
lic church, to be erected in London.—lIt is reported that Lord Pal- 
merston will be invited to stand for Liverpool. The Liberals say that 
although his lordship is opposed to a duty on corn for the express pur- 
pose of raising rents, he is in favour of a revenue duty of 5s. per quar- 
ter, or 23. 6d. per cwt. on foreign flour, in lieu of th> income tax on 
trades and professions. Another report brings Lord Sandon forward 
for Liverpool. An English gentleman is in treaty with Lord Slige 
for 500 acres of land in Connaught, which he proposes to take on lease 
for the purpose of growing beet and chicory.— Miss [/elen Faucit is 
announced to commence a brief engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane ——-Letters from Vienna state that the non invitation of 
the American and Turkish ambassadors to the ball given by Prince 
Schwarzenberg is looked upon as a kind of diplomatic demonstration. 
—— The Staats Courant publishes a decree, which commands the 
abolition of flogging in the army of the Netherlands. This prohibition 
extends to all the military without distinction of arms. The Gra- 
ham's Town Journal speaks of an Indian rubber boat, exhibited by 
Captain Paddy, of the Royal Artillery, which, when packed up, weighs 
only 34lbs, but which can be inflated so as to carry seven men, or 
two field pieces over the strongest current of an African river ——The 
importation of wine into Great Britain was less in 1851, by 4640 pipes 
than in the previous year——The words ** Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nité,’’ having been erased from all — buildings, by order of Louis 
Napoleon, the Reds have amused themselves by chalking up in their 
are as & very appropriate substitute, 
til/erte.” 

















** Infanterie, Cavalerie, Ar- 


Appotttments. 


DowninG-ETReEET, Jan. 20, 1852.—The Queen h I i 
Major General the Hon. George Catheart to be Seen ot Cae 
Chief in and over the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies 
and to be her Majesty's High Commissioner for the settlement and adjustment of 
the affairs of the territories adjacent or contiguous to the eastern and north east- 
ern frontier of the said settlement—Henry Darling, Esq., now Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of St. Lucia, 18 appointed Lieut.-Governor of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
The Hon. Richard Bingham, now Secretary to H M. Leration at Turin, to be 
Secretary of H. M. Legation at Lisbon.—The Hon. Edward Morris Erskine, cow 
paid Artaché to H. M. Legation at Brussels, to be Secretary to H. M. Legation at 
Turi».—G. H. Whalley, Esq , to be Collector of Customs jor the Island of Trini- 
dad.—Messrs. T. Gilbert, D. Wack, W.H. Stories, J. H. Ryan, and W. Hamil. 
ton are appointed members of the Legislative Council at New Brunswick, 
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Fereion Orrice, Jan. 19 —The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Sir Heory Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., now her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, to be her Majesty's En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoentiary tothe Grand Duke of Tuscany.— 
Phe Queen has also been graciously pleased to appoint Joha Fiennes Crampton, 
Eaq,, now Secretary to her Majesty's Legatiun at Washington to be her Majesty's 
Bavoy Extraordinary aud Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, 
—The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint James Hudson, Esq , now 
Hi. M.'s Envoy Extraordivary avd Minister Plenipotentiary to the Grand Duke of 
“Tuscany, to be H. M.’s Eavoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
King ot Sardinia. 





Army. 


Wak Orrice, Jan. 13.—24th Regt Ft; LiS Head, from 80th Fr, tobe Lt, v 
"Montgomerie, who ex. 90th Ft; Lt H R Montgomerie, from 24th Ft, to be Lt, 
v Head, who ex. Rifle Brigade; Assist Surg H S Sanders, from the Staff, to be 
Assist Surg. 

Hospital STAFF —Act Assist Surg J H Wilkin to be Assist Surg to the forces, 
v Sanders, ap to Rifle Brigade. 

War Orrice, Jan. 16.—1st Regt Life Gds; Lt E J C A Lord Eliot, to be 
Capt by pur, v Farrer, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt H Wymondham, to be Lt by 

#par, v Eliot. 9h Lt Drag; Paymaster T H Radclifle, trom 22d Ft,to be Paymas- 
ter, v Barlow, whoex. 6th Ft: Ens N A Spoor, to be Lt by pur, v Shouldham, 
who ret. 14th Ft; Ens W Heywood, w be Lt by pur, v M‘Gwire, who ret ; Ens 
GH Dwyer, from 59th Ft, to be Ens, v Heywood. 16th Ft; Lt TC Lyons, to be 
Adj, v Grant, wlo resigns the Adjcy, 22d Ft; Paymaster C Barlow, from 9h Lt 
Drags, to be Paymaster, v Ratcliffe, whoex. 39th Ft; Ens LS Northcote, to be 
Lt by pur, v Wall, who ret. 40:h Ft; Capt W H Candler, from 64th Ft, to be 
Capt. v Drew, whoex. 49h Ft; Lt H Steele, to be Capt without pur, v Brevet 
Maj Bremner, dec ; Ens C E Eustace, to be Lt without pur, v Steele ; Lt F San- 
with, to be Adj, v Steele, pro. 64th Ft; Capt F B Drew, from 40:h Ft, to be 
Gapt, v Candier, who ex; Ens V Ryan, tobe Jt without par, v Grylls, dec ; 

“Serj H Harford, to be Ena without pur, vy Ryan 70th Fr; Lt F A Willis, to be 

by pur, v Fieder, who ret; Ens G R Greaves, to ve Lt by pur, v Willis. 
74th Ft; Maj A Seton, to be Lt Col without pur, v Fordyce killed inaction ; Capt 
G Montland, to be Mej without pur, v Seton; Lt C Breton, to be Capt without 
pur, v Monkland; Ens Sir AH Dillon, Bart., to be Lt without pur, v Breton. 


Commissarntat.—Commissariat Clerks J B Galiaway, J A Cummins, C E 
Probyn, J Long, D D Napier, J A F Mitchell, A W Downes, to be Dep Assist 
Commissa~ies Gen. 

War Orricsz, Jan. 23—RI Regt of Horse Gds; Cor C 8 Davers Mills has 
een allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his Commission ; Cor A 
Massingberd has been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his Com 
mission. 11th Lt Drags; Assist-Surg H J Wilkin. from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, 
v RB. Pyper, who ret on ha!f-pay, 13th Lt Drags; GM Goad, gent, to be Cor by 

ur, v the Hon WH W Quin pro. 6th Regt of Ft; W G Annesley, gent, to be 
Kus by pur, v Garde, app to 61st F:; R H Goodwin, gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
Lloyd, pro. 13th Fi; Assist-Surg E D Batt, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v 
C.arke, who resigns. 16.0 Ft; TC Grant, gent, to be Ens by pur, v ilower, pro. 
19h Ft; Lt R O Bright to be Capt by pur, v Skeete, who ret; Ens LDH Currie 
‘to be Lt by pur, v Bright. 26th Ft; E A Collins, geut.to be Eus by pur, v Lord 
Largan, who ret. 37:h Ft; C E A Evered, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Douce, pro. 
47th Ft; H B G Stokes, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Lowry, pro, 57th Ft; J A 
Baller, gent, tobe Ens by pur, v Brown, pro. 60th Ft; Assist-SurgJ Crerar, from 
76th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Psyne, apptoSwff 6ist Fr; Ens kK B Stuart to be 
Lt by pur, v H Harrison, whoret; Kus W C Garde, from 6th Ft, to be Ens, v 
Stuart. 63d Fc; W J A Stamer, gent, w be Ens by pur, v Paterson, pro. 67th 
¥t; E SR Smith, gent, tobe Hus by pur, v Austen, appto 24th Ft. 68h Fr; R 
L Edwards, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Westropp, whoret; CT Fuller, gent, to be 
ins by pur, v Kirk, proin 7th Fr. 70th Ft; AC H Tovey, gent, to be Ens by 
pur, v Greaves, pro. 71st Ft; C Pringle, gent, to be Ens by pur. 73d Ft; PF 
Shaldham, gent, to be ns by pur, v Williams, pro. 74th Ft, R Cathcart, geat, 
90 be Ens by pur, v Sir A H Dillon, Bart, whose pro on the 26th of Dee, 1851, has 
been cancelied. 76ta Ft; Acting Assist Surg T O' Kearney Gordon to be Assist- 
Sarg, v Crerar, app to 60ib Kt, 86th Ft; RT F Hamilton, gent, to be Ens with- 
out pur, v the Hon W H Lysaght, dec. 88h Fc; Ens G E Copley, from 77th Ft, 
40 be Hus, v Grogan, pro. 94th Fr; Ev3 R R Meade to be Lt without pur, v 
Day, dec ; Eus 5 Malthus, from 1st W I Regi, to be Ens, v Meade. Kifle Bri- 
gade; P.B Egerton, gent, to be See Lt, by pur, v Nixon, pro. Ist W 1 Regt; R 
D Upton, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Wallinger, pro; S Malthus, gent, to be Ens 
by pur, v Muller, app to lst Ft; GT Miller, gent, tobe Ens without pur 2d W 
4 Regt ;W St Aubyn, gent. to be Ens without pur.v Simmons, pro. 3d W1 Regt ; 
Lt R Mostyn to be Capt by pur, v Graham, who ret; Ens H Leigh to be Lt by 
pur, v Mostyn. Ri Canadian Rifle Regt; Lt W H ViizGerald wo be Capt with- 
out pur, v Deare, dec. 

Hospital Staff.—Assist-Surg J F Payne, from 60th Ft, tobe Assist Surg to the 
Borces, v Wilkin, app to 11th Lt Drags; Acting Assist-Surg A Beil to be Assist- 
Burg to the Forces, v Batt, app to 13th Ft. 

Unattached.—Brevet Lt-Col G C Mundy, half-pay Unatt, to be Lt-Col, without 
pur. 

Major Harvey, A.D.C. to the Lieut Governor of Portsmouth, has resigned and 
retired to half-pay unattached, and Lieut. D'Agular, of the Royal Artillery, isto 
ill the vacancy. 





ter T S Heywood tothe Horatio, screw steamer, guardship at Sheeruess.—Cominrs 
Forsyth and Massiugberd to be inspecting commanders in the Coast Guard ser- 
vice. The former commanded Lady Franklin's liule vessel, Prince A/bert, in the 
Arctic seas.—It is rumoured that Captain the Hon R. S Dundas, C.B., has been 
offered the vacant seat at the Board of Admiralty.—Captain Sir Edward Belcher 
is spoken of as likely to take the command of the new searching expedition to the 
Arctic regions, which is about to be despatched to those seas by our Government. 


Promotions.—By the death of Admiral McKinley, Capt W Walpole attains 
his fla: rank on the active list; and the following captains on the retired list of 
1816, being senior to the above officer, all now succeed tothe rank of retired rear 
admiral without increase of pay :—Hugh Patton, Hon Charles Orlando Bridgeman, 
Sir Henry Shiffner, Bart., and H Forbes.—Commr Thomas E L Moore, of the 
Plover discovery ship, to the rank of Captain. 


Corps of Royal Marines—Col Sec Commandant R Mercer to be Col Com, v 
Ballingall, ret onfull pay; Lieut-Col Bury to be Col See Camm; Bt Maj E Hearle 
to be ‘Lieut-Co!; First Lieut Joliffe to be Capt; Sec Liew Symonds to be First 
Lieut; First Lieut and Adj RS Harrison to be Capt, vJ H Wrighi, placed on 
h-pay ; See Lieut Blanckley to be First Lieut. 


The Ganges, 84, Capt Smith, CB, has arrived at Sheerness from the Mediter- 
ranean. She will be paid off.—The distinguished service pension of £150 per 
annum has been conferred on Admiral Zachary Mudge, vice R Kinley, deceased. 
Admiral Mudge now retires from the active list —The examination of the preserv- 
ed meats at the Roval Clarence Victualling Establishment, Gosport, has conelud- 
ed. The following is the result of the entire investigation : Total number opened, 
6,378 ; condemned, 5,468; good, 910, 


Ovituary. 


GeNERAL Sik F. Painirse Rosinson, G.C.B.—This venerable and very 
gallant officer (whose death has been already mentioned in our columns) was the 
oldest soldier in the British army, and was born in 1764; he was the fourth son of 
Colonel Beverley Robinson, by his wife, the daughter of Frederiek Philipse, 
Esq., of Philipsebourg ; he entered the service as an ensign, in Febraary, 1777, 
and, rising through the various grades, became a general in 1841. The military 
career of Philipse Robinson was long and glorious, extending over # period ot 
seventy-five years, and passing amidst some of the brightest achievements of bis 
country. For five years he was in the first American war, and was present in 
the several battles fought during that period. Subsequeutly, in 1794, he went to 
the West Indies, and shared in the capture of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guada- 
loupe ; he was also at the storming of Fleur d'Epee and the Heights of Palmiste. 
In 1812 Philipse Robinson joined the army inthe Peninsula. At the battle of 
Vittoria he commanded the brigade which carried the village of Gamazza Mayo, 
without firing one shot. He also was presenc at the first and second assaults on 
San Sebastian, being severely wounded at the second attack. He took part in the 
passage of the Bidassoa, the grand reconnaissance before Bayonne ; the battle of 
the Nive, being there again severely wounded ; in the blockade of Bayonne, and 
in the repulse of the sortie from that place, when he succeeded to the command 
of the 5th division of the army. In June, 1814, Major-General Robinson went to 
North America in command of a brigade, and he led the forces intended for the 
attack of Plattsburg, but received orders to retire, after having forced the passage 
of the Saranac. Soon afterwards he was named Comman ‘er in-Chief and Pro- 
visional Governor of the Upper Provinces, which appointment he held until Jone, 
1816. He had received the gold medal with twoclaaps for Vittoria. San Sebastian, 
and the Nive. In 1838 Sir Frederick was made a G.C B., and in 1840 he got the 
coloneley of the 39h Regiment. Sir Prederick married, first, the daughter of 
Thomas Bowles, Esq., of Charlevilie; and, secondly, Miss Fanshaugh. The 
valiant and able veteran—every inch a soldier of Britain’s best mould and mettle, 
—-departed this life at Brighton on the Ist ult., full of years and fame, having 
nearly attained his 8&h birthday. 

Sir R. St. Georce, Bart.—Sir Richard Bligh St. George, second Baronet, 
of W oodsgift, in the county of Kilkenny, was the eldest son of Sir Richard St. 
George, the ‘first Baronet, by his wife Sarah, only daughter of Robert Persse, 
Esq., of Roxborough, in the county of Galway ; he was born the 5th June, 1765, 
and succeeded his father as second Baronet in 1789. Sir Richard Bligh St. 
George took rather a prominent part in political life. As a member of the Irish 
House of Commons he uncompromisingly opposed the legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and he refused an effer from the Government of the 
day of a peerage to induce him to vote fur the measure. He leaves at his death 
few survivors of the old Irish Parliament. 

Sir Davip Batrp —We regret to announce the death of this well known and 
highly-respecied beronet. As was previously announced, Sir David met with a 
s-rious accident while following Lord Elcho's hounds on Saturday, the 20tn ult 
He had dismounted to remove some obstruction, when his horse, becoming restive, 
gave him a severe kick in the leg. The unfortunate baronet was carried to a house 
in the vicinity, where it was ascertained that the injury was so serious as to pre- 
vent his removal a: the time, and the symptoms became so alarming in the sequel 
as to render any change out of the question. The best medical aid that Edinburgh 
could render was given, but it hae unhappily proved allin vain. Sir David Baird 
was in his 56th year, having been born in 1795. He was a scion of an ancient 
family. The celebrated Sir David Baird, who distinguished himself at Seringa 
patam, Egypt. Copenhagen, and in the Peninsular war, having been the second in 
command at the battle of Corunna, was uncle to the deceased baronet, who suc- 
ceeded him in the baronetcy on his death in 1829. Sir David Baird married in 
1821 Lady Anne Kennedy, eldest daughter of the late Marquis of Ailso, and had 
issue seven sons and three daughters. The two eldest sons both lost their lives 





Mason-GENERAL, THE Hon. G. CaTHCART.—-The new Governor was aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Wellington at Quartre Bras and atthe battle of Waterloo, 
and luo Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower. He has written largely on the science 
of war. He entered the service in 1810, and was born onthe 12:h May, 1794. In 
the years 1813-14 Lieutenant Cathcart was aide de camp to his father, Lord Cath- 
cart, who was English Coumissary to the allied armies. He was present at Lut- 
zen, Bautzev, Dresden, and Leipsic in 1813, and throughout the advante into 
France in the early part of 1814. He has been, therefore, witness of the gigantic 
anilitary operations of the great German campaign of 1313. The Major-General 
is third son of the late and brother to the present Earl Catheart, a general officer, 
who was Commander in-Chief in Canada, and was subsequently appointed Com- 
mander ia Chief of the northern district. General George Cathcart was promoted 
at the last Brevet. He commanded, as Lieut-Colonel, the 8th, er Queen's Own, 
in the West Indies, and in North America for many years; and when the rebel- 
lion broke out in Canada in 1838 he went outto that country as commanding oflicer 
of the 1st Dragoon Guards, and had the entire command of the outposts of Gen- 
eral Lord Seton's army during the harrassing campaign, for the duties of which he 
ceceived the marked approbation of the Commander-in-Chief. The Glove an- 
mounces, that a Lieut-Gov. is about tobe appointed to the Cape of Good Hope, to con 
duct the civil business of the colony daring the absence of the Governor at the seat 
of war. “The new Governor (says the Ldinburgh Courant) springs from a race 
of warriors. No Scottish house, perhaps, has given more soldiers to the camp 
than that which ‘races its descent from the Bruce's companion-in-arms, the good 
knight Sir Alan of Cathcart. The grandfather of the Governor of the Cape fuught 
at Fontenoy. His father died at sea, on his way to assume the command of the 
British forces in North America in 1740 ; and his son, in 1207, received the thanks 
of Parliament for his services in the affair of Copenhagen,’’—Major-Gen. Charies 
Yorke has been placed upon the Staff as second in command at the Cape, under 
the orders of General Cathcart; a measure which would imply that Major Gen. 
‘Bomerset has been superseded as well as Sir Harry Smith.—Lieut-Col Charles F. 
Seymour, of the Scots Fusi'ier Guards, who went out to the Cape in December, 
1846, with Sir Henry Pottinger and General Berkeley, is ap, ointed military sec- 
retary to General Cathcart, the n-w Governor of the Cape, and the Hon. R. H. P. 

Curzon, of be Grenadier Guards, his aide-de-camp. ; 

New Mivitary Knicut or Winpsor.—Captain Henry Hollinsworth has 
‘been recently appointed a Miliary Knight of Windsor. He served the campaign 
of 1799 in Holland ; the Egyptian campaign of 1801; at the battle of Maida in 

1806 ; campaign of 1808-9, including the battles of Vimeira and Corunna ; expe- 
dition to Walcheren in 1809; Peninsular campaigns, from October, 1€12, to end 
of 1814, in-luding battle of Vittoria, battles of the Pyrenees, affairs on entering 
France, and batile of Orthes, ia which he was severely wounded inthe right thigh. 
‘Has received a war medal with nine claps. In addition to this we understand 
sthat he lost a son, acaptain in the 10th Foot, at Mooltan, in 1848 —Glode. 

Muiuirry Force or Great BRITAIN 1N 1852.—The following is the official 
weturn of the present military forces of Great Britain (not inculding the troops in 
the service of the Hon. E_ 1. Company) :—Cavalry—list and 24 regiments of Life 
Guards, and Ist regiment of Royal Horse Guards Blue, Cuirassiers, forming the 
Cavalry of the Hoasehold Brigade ; 7th regiment of Dragoon Guards (6th Cara- 
biniers) ; 1st regiment Royal Horse Artillery , 16 regiments of Dragoons, viz, 3 

regiments of Heavy Dragoons, ist, 2d, and 6th; 4 regiments of Light Dra- 
goons, 3u, 4th, 13th, aud 14th; 5 regiments of Hussars, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, and 
45th; 4 regimens of Lancers, 9th, 12th, 16ch, and 17th; and 1 regiment of 
Cape Mounted Riflemen. Infantry—3 regiments of Foot Guards, Ist Grena- 
-diers (3 battalions,) 2d Coldstream (2 bat'alions,) 3d Scots Fusiliers (2 battalions,) 
‘forming the Infantry of the Household Brigade; 1 regiment of Royal Artil- 
lery (!2 battalions ;) 99 regiments of the Line (69th King’s Royal Rifle Corps ,) 1 
Ritle Brigade (2 battalions ;) 3 West India regiments ; 1 Ceylon Rifle Jegiment 
(2 battalions ;) 1 Royal Malia Fencible regiment; 1 Royal Canadian Rifle regi- 
ment; 1 St. Helena regiment, and Royal Newfoundland companies; 1 corps of 
Royal Engineers; forming an effective military force of 130,000 men. Besides 
the above, there are 140 regiments of militia in England, Wales, the Channel Isl- 
ands, Ireland, and Scotland, the staff of which ouly is kept up in time o! peace ; 
and 59 regiments of country Yeomanry Cavalry, and the Out pensioner’s battalion. 


Navy. 

APPOINTMENTS.—To the Hydra, 6, steam sloop ai Sheerness, fitting for the con- 
veyance of the new Governor tothe Cape of Good Hope, Commr T Belgrave, to 
command; Lt, J W Pike; Surgeon, W Loney.—To the Britannia, 120, Lt G 
O Ponplewell, from the Ganges, 84; Chap‘ain, the Rev R H Howe.—To the Ma- 
gicienne, 16, paddle wheel steam-frigate, at Devonport, a new ship, of 1,255 tons 
and 400 horse power, as reserved guardship, Capt Ramsay, formerly of the Ter- 
vible; Lt F H Stevens ; Purser HS Hooper-—Lts P W May, additional to the 
Castor, 36, flag-ship, atthe Cape; F H Hamilton, to the Excellent gunnery ship; 
C RB Carter, late of the Bellerophon, to the Victoriaand Albert Royal yacht, vice 
Hon Henry Pellew, dec ; Henry Bacon, to the command of the naval apprentices’ 
brig Wizard at Queenstown, vice Barnard, pro. Commer M‘Cormick, of the ordi- 

+ mary guardship at Devonport, has been superseded, at his own request, and Commr 
E-dmonstone has been appointed in his place —Commr Gray Skipwith, who com- 
ananded the Hydra, 6, steam sloop, at Brazils, bas been appointed to the command 


on the same day, having been drowned im England in October. 1845, while bash 

ing. He is, therefore, now succeeded in his title and estates by the third son, 
David. Sir David Baird espoused the liberal side in politics, and took an active 
interest in the contests for Haddingtonsbire. On the last election he stood can- 
didate for this county against the Hon, F.. Charteris, the eldest son of Lord Eleho, 
and grandson of the Earl of Wemyss, but was unsuccessful.— Caledonian 
Mercury. 

Mr. Hernert Ropwkrii.—We regret to announce the death of this gentle 

man. Mr. Rodwell has been for many years known both in musical and literary 
circles as a composer and author. He possessed considerable melodic taste and 
feeling, and produced ballads and slight concerted pieces of much sweetness and 
colour. Asadramatic author, Mr. Rodwell’s efforts were principally confined to 
pieces of a light and humorous cast, including burlesques and the openings of 
pantomimes. He produced two serial works of fiction, each of which had a fair 
success—" Old London Bridge’ and ‘‘ The Memoirs of an Umbrella.’’ Some 
scenes from the latter were dramatised, and had a runatthe Adelphi. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Rodwe'l was a man of no common accomplishments, and his death 
will be regretted by a large circle of acquaintances, 

Mrs. HakLowe.—This lady, at the advanced age of 87, expired at her lodgings 
at Gravesend, on New Year’s-day. She was a very talented artress in her time, 
and principally attached to Old Drury. It is many years since she retired from 
the siage, and has since received her pension from the Drury-lane Fund, to whieh 
she was one of the original subscribers, her annuity for the first ten years amounted 
to £140 per annum, but since then was reduced to £112, the claimants un the fund 
having considerably increased. Mrs. Harlowe enjoyed her faculties to the last, 
and was in the habit of coming to London to receive her annuity, the only visit she 
paid to the metropolis. She may be said to be the last of the old school of actresses, 
and it was in the palmy days of Drury-lane tnat she numbered with those per- 
formers that we almost fear “ we ne’er shall look upon their like again.” 

Prince Victor Amadeus de Broglie, uncle of the present representative of the 
family, the well-known Duke de Broglie. He formerly took an active part in 
political life, and from 1815 to 1830 he was member of the Chamber of Deputies 
for the department of the Orne ; he was also Commander.in Chief of the National 
Guard of that department.—At Anglesey, Gosport, Admiral George McKinley, 
aged 85, With the exception of Commander Robinson, the senior of Greenwich 
Hospital, Admiral McKinley was the oldest commissioned officer in the navy — 
Mr. T. Hudson Turner, one of the ablest of British archwologisis —Ensign Bridges, 
H.M. 62d Regt.—On the 11th of August last, at New Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Capt. C. O'Hara Booth, late of the 2tst Fusiliers, who was severely frost bitten 
some years since while on duty at Port Arthur, in search of Bushrangers, and 
from which injury his early demise 1s considered by his medical auendants to 
have taken place. Captain Booth was about 43 years of age. He was allowed 
by the Colonial Government a pension for bis services and suffering. which dies 
with him.—In his 29th year, Roderick Mitchell, second son of Sir T. L_ Mitchell, 
Surveyor General, New South Wales. He was on his passage to Sydney, when 
a sudden lurch of the sinall vessel in which he was embarked threw him over- 
board, a heavy sea rendering any effort to save him impracticable. He had been 
selected to coramand a party destined to pursue the track of Leichhardt, and, if 
possible, ascertain his fate, the Legislative Council having appropriated £2,000 
for that purpose.--At the Mauritius, P. A. Heyliger, Esq, Stipendiary Magis- 
teate (late Captain in H. M. 7th Hussars )—Captain Wrench, late of the 4412 

Regiment.—At her residence, in Bath, Maria, Dowager Vicountess Middleton, 
aged 79.-~At Parnham, Sir William Oglander, Bart., in the 83d year of his age 
— Aged 73, George Heath, Esq., of Kitlands, Surrey, serjeant-at-law.—At Wool. 
wich, Captain Disney F. Russel, eldest surviving son of Colonel Russel, R.A, 
aged 28,—At the Hill-honse, Stroud, Sir John Dean Paul, Bart, in the 77th year 
of his age-—Robert Grahame, Esq, of Whitehill, the leading partner in the 
eminent firm of Grahame and Mitchell, writers, of Glasgow, well known for long 
and consistent advocacy of Liberal opinions. He was the first Lord Provost of 
Glasgow after the passing of the Burgh Reform Bill. Robert Grahame was born 
more than ninety-two years ago, in Stockwell-street, Glasgow ; the house of his 
birth, then looking on orchards and fields, was removed sixty years since.—Commr, 
W. Savage, R N., who wasa midship:nan at the battle of Camperdown. 


— 


PAusic. 


ITALIAN OPERA —The operas of the week have been, at the Astor Place, 
“Robert le Diable’’ and “Norma,” and at Niblo’s, “Don Giovanni.” The per- 
formance at the latter place on Wednesday evening was omitted on account of the 
indisposition of Rose de Vries. We heard Sieffanone sing an aria or two in Nor- 
ma on Wednesday, and thought she was in unusually fine voice, a circumstance 
apparently fully appreciated by a large and brilliant audience. The orchestra 
also seemed to slide with facility and skill through the accompaniment, like well- 
drilled and veteran players. 

At Niblo’s, “ Don Giovanni” drew a full house on Monday’evening. The opera 
was carefully and well performed throughout. Rose de Vries particularly excel- 
led. She was probably unaware herseif, of the great admiration she excited.— 


ny 








of the screw-sloop Conflict, on the same station, vice Drake, invalided.—Paymas- j 


Her praise was on the lips of every one in that part of the house where we were 
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p'aced. Those who sit at a distance, by the way, fiom this singer, lose one very 
great personal charm of hers, a most sweet expression that plays abewt the mouth 
during ber performance, This was pariicularly observable in the celebwated Trio, 
where the upper part of her face is masked. So few persons look becomingly 
when singing, that an exception in this respect we think noteworthy. The orches.- 
tra we found bad somewhat improved by their practice, since the first perform- 
ance of the opera, which we heard a week before. Unlike the Italian operas, 
there is so much to admire and to enjoy in the instrumentation of a German chef 
d'euvre, that the vocal parts are not more than half the attraction, the rest being 
lost by a clumsy performance. Wouile upon this point an article oecurs to us, to 
which a friend drew our attention afew dayssince. Itis an attack upon our opera 
notice of last week by a writer in the Suaday Dispatch. Our readers may per. 
haps remember that we animadverted somewhat upon the instremeutal perform- 
ance, particularly the doudle Lass, on the first representation of “ Don Giovanni,’”” 
expressing also a regretful remembrance of a much better performance in the same 
opera at Castle Garden last summer. Heading our remarks with this complimen. 
tary term, “ Bright Criticism,” the writer goes on to say, 

Now the unforr unate double- bass player, who catches it in this outrageous wa 
is no less a person than Signor Cassolani, acknowledged by all the masical weed 
the best orchestra double bass player now living, and in reality second to none but 
Battesini upon that instrument in the world. But stranger still, he is the same gen. 
tleman who ‘“‘s0 admirably performed the service in the very same opera, last 


summer, at Castle Garden.” But he is with the “ Artists’ Union,” with “the 
peoples” opera now, hine illae lachrimae. 


We are departing from our usual rule in noticing the attacks of such an evident 

“outsider,” but it may afford our readers some little amusement to siate,.that there 
are in the orchestra two double-bass players. Sfynor Cassoiani, is, (we regret to 
say) in so feeble a state of health, as to incapaciate him from rendering more than 
partial service in the orchestra. He generally goes home when the performance 
is but partially over, theassistant bass, at the extremity of the orchestra, talting his 
place. Even when he is there, he leaves much of the accompaniment to the as- 
sistant, leaning his head (as it pained us to observe) with an expression'of great 
weariness upon his instrument. His place was thus: supplied by the assiscant at 
the first performance, and! also on Monday last. New, although in the crowded 
distance of Niblo's we cannot always see when Cacsolaniis present, we oan at 
least recognize his masterly instrument; but our well-meaning friend ia evidendy 
incapable of recogn' zing either one or the other, 
We exceedingly regret the close of the “ Artists’’”’ performances at Niblo's. 
They have been, in point of attendance, eminently successful, and, artistically 
considered, have afforded—despite the collateral blemishes inseparable from suck 
an impromptu organization—much enjoyment to New York. We wish wrem like 
success in the city of their inmmediate destination. 





Mrs. Bostwien’s Last Concert.—It is a pleasant feature in our New York 
musical life, that so universally respected and esteemed a lady as Mrs. Bostwick 

can co.lect ‘around her a thronging audience of friends, ts listen night after nighytu 
her agreeable musical emeriainment. These occasiuns have so resembled a pri- 
vate social gathering, that they might more properly be termed, perhaps, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Bostwick’s musical reception-evenings.”” Were there written, instead of printed 
programmes, and no tickets reeeived at the door, they might with justice sobe con- 
sidered ; and the private-house like arrangement of rooms at Niblo’s, would add 

to the illusion. 

The “twelfth night” passed off with a series of very pleasing performances. 

We had a flowing and animated “ Sextuor’ from Fesca,: in which some of the 

notes of the stringed instruments fell—as Mozart said—“ ander tre desk,’” but in 

which Mr, King played an admirable piano. We heard too a very uncommon 

tenor voice in Mr. Klein. We were sorry he appeared only once on the-pro- 
gramme. Muh could be made of such a voice as that. It needs, however, more 
mobility of featore, and a clearer indication in his manner, to the mojority ofthe 
aucience, ot the clever vocal feats he is accomplishing. Now-a-days, an artist 
must be demonstrative, and wave a flag when he is doing the wonderful thing, if 
he expects the audience to know it. The truly knowing ones both among pianists 
and vocalists are fully aware of this. Mr. Klein, however, on this occasion, was 
justly encored.. Mrs. Bostwick was applaudingly recalled every time she-sang. 
For ourselves, we rather wonder that she sings so well with her manner of pro- 

ducing atone. We cannot, however, be critical with this lady, the lady herself 
disarming a!l criticism. The other performers were Mr. Squires, “ the American 
tenor,” Mr. Pychowski the pianist, and Mr. Eben the flatist. Mr. Squires-evi- 
dently carries the audience with him ; he has a very sweet tenor, but sings under 

the greatest disadvantoge yet, from not knowing how to produce his voice. The 
moment he ascends to the high voeal registers, some invisible and malicious epirit 
seeme to catch him by the throat, the tones sounding as though they came frem @ 
very tight place. How mueh an open-throated and natural.way of producing a 
tone would improve this pleasant-voiced tenor! We wish him a thorough: bred 
and capable ltalian teacher, aud unlimited success. Mr. Eben plays a good fttie, 
and we were sorry that the npparently high pitch of the pianos caused so great a 
discrepancy of musical tone. 

We look hopefully forward to a renewal of Mrs. Bostwick’s “‘ Musicad recep- 
tions’’ next winter. 





DWranita. 


Brovenam’s Lyceums—Mns, SINCLAIR IN A NEW PART.—George Uovell’s 
clever play of “ Love's Sacrifice’? was produced here to a thronged house, om 
Wednesday evening, in order that Mrs, Sinclair might more decidedly test her 
dramatic capabilities, in the eharacter of Margaret Elmore, than she has-done im 
that of Lady Teazle. The result of the experiment gives her a surer hold: upon 
the stage ; for it shows.that she can rise above the position of a lady-like, amateur- 
like perfommer, and may follow her adopted profession with a fair chance of 
saccess, when the peculiar circumstances attending her début shall have ceased 
to attract public notice. The most doubtful point is her voice. We mentioned 
last week that it appeared deficient in volume and compass; and the fact is now 
obvious. When elevated or impassioned, its quality changes ; nor does it then 
seem tobe under the speaker's control. The fault may be partially remedied by 
practice—this art of. modulating the tone is scarcely to be acquired! withont it; 
but Mrs. Sinclair would with difficulty be audible in much of her-dialogue, if 
play ing in a spacions theatre, 

In the earlier scenes of this play, the part of Margaret Elmore does not tax the 
actress's powers. It is all pretty plain speaking, with rare chanoes of a point, 
until towards the olose of the third act. But with the occasion, Mes. Sinclair—to 
use acommon phrase—came out; and in the fourth—to use another—she honestly 
carried the audience with her. Surprise, indignation, grief, suspense, and the 
styuggle of contending feelings, were interproted faithfully, and often with con- 
siderable force.. Nothing pleased us more than the touching pathos of manner 
and expression which she threw into the simple words “ Go en! go on!” drop- 
ping from her twice or thrive whilst listening to her father’s. painfal story of his 
conflict wth Du Barré, She is very truthful in her rendering of such isolated 
bits; and although these alone do not make a great artist, yet they indicate the 
existence of taste, feeling, and intelligence-—the stuff out of which artists are made- 
It would be sheer nonsense to say that at pzesent Mrs, Sinclair is a Fanny Kemble, 
a Charlotte Cusbman, or a Mrs. Kean but it may be honestly affirmed that her 
Margaret Elmore is a very promising pesformance, 

The engagement of Mr. C. K, Mason and Mr. Walcot has materially strength. 
ened the company at this house. But a ycung lover is still wanted; and we 
are therefore glad to see the name of Mr. G. Vandenhof, at the foot of the bills, 
as about to join Mr. Brougham’s troupe—On this present occasion Mr. Mason 
played Matthew Elmore, and took iafinite pains to make the most of that importan’ 
and somewhat melodramatic part. In fact, to our thinking, he made almost too 
much of it, for the exceeding slowness with which he doled out his words was at 
times annoying. We rate this gentleman very high; but we would submit that 
this tedious dwelling upon every syllable reuders hearers impatient, and mars an 
otherwise happy effect. Is there any one in real life—not labouring under natural 
infirmity—whose speech nothing can accelerate ?7—Mr. Lynne was well up, a8 
Paul Lafont, and did full justice to the plotting villain —Mr. Palmer, as the lover» 
Eugene de Lorme, was cast in a part beyond his strength ; but he had studied the 
text well, and did his best —Mr. Walcow’s St. Lo was infinitely amusing, and told 
well upon the spectators —Mr. Skerrett threw nach dry humour into the withered 
old clerk, Jean Rusé, and the Fiar Dominic was enacted with grave propriety 
by Mr. Foster.—Mrs. Skerrett could not but be at home, as the gay young widow, 
Herminic, and as usual, compelled the house to lavgh with iker—Quiet, relf- 
possessed Mrs. Maeder gave all its point to the trifling part of Minou —Altcgether, 
Mrs. Sinclair's advent has waked up the Lyceum company to unwonted efort, 





whilst itis filling the treasury with unwonted receipts, 









She Albion. 
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ot Greeks, 
tence to Rusticus 


shameful. 


expectat. The treatment of him is too bad 


famously pulled about, also. 


&c., 18 Wh ne Graechi, to begin with; and that there are no 


Grac. 
a libel on 


— « opposite,” of anywhere, within hearing.—It is pleasant to 
chi, or nat Dulee et decorum has enjoyed a tolerable immunity of late. 
re 


cere subjectis, &c., has the highest claims on your kind considera- 
—Poen't drag him in, but act on the meaning of him, andspare your 
tion. 
gudience.— 


o re present reactionary state of Europe, he is in great danger. 
tha 


We throw our 


precepts of religion, and all the considerations of philosophy, 


to protect him !- ) 
py gamer dare to bring Video meliora probuque on the tapis 


all the 
are una 
mon who 


no objection to a moderate use of the services of that sturdy 
bay ere equiescat in pace, for he has a grave and hatchment-like 


0 ae hich tends to inspire decorous feelings 
8 ’ 


with regard to the above mentioned old hacks, we implore 
mile compassion for them, and trust that our Bill will be heartily 
u 


ted. iy - : 
suppor Seven WONDERS OF A Younc Lavy.—1. Keeping her accounts 
; baer toan Album —2. Generously praising the attractions of 
in prs 


“ creature’ who always cut her out.—3. Not ridiculing the 
thet aficctee te prefers—nor quizzing what she seriously admires. — 
g her “ dear, dear friend” quarterly—or her dress three 
Reading a novel without looking at the third volume 


man she secre 
4. Not chang!® 
times a day.—°- 


first; oF writing @ letter without a postscript; or taking wine at din- 
rst. 


; " eter : 

hout saying ** the smallest drop in the world ;” or singing with- 
ord wit old ;” or wearing shoes that were not ‘a mile too big for 
; baby without immediately rushing to it and kissing 
large bouquet at an evening party, and omitting to 


out’ A 

her.”"—6. Seeing & 
‘+ —7. Carrying & ; 
J" er partaer if he understands the language of flowers.’ 


Woman’s Heart (4 Contradiction.) —Nothing can be so kind as a 
Woman's Heart, and less likely to inflict a blow ; and yet strange to say, 


it is never 80 happy as when it is beating.— Young Spooney. 


A QuESTION FOR THE Scnootmen.—What requires more philoso- 
phy than taking things as they come? Parting with things as they go. 
Tue Trees or Lisenty.—The French trees of liberty are all to be 
cut down, and the wood given to the poor for fuel. Thus Frenchmen 


have liberty to—warm themselves. 


Missrwc—and has not been heard of since the 2ad of December last—- 


the Spirit of the French Nation. 
Husuasy Basy.—France is enjoying its Little Nap—!—Puach. 
_—s> 


New Arctic Expirorations.—Mr. Augustus Petermann has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Atheneum, suggesting a new plan of search, 
the merits of which ought to be inquired into immediately by compe- 
teat authorities. He remarks that Wellington and Behring’s Straits, 
the two chief entrances from the American side into the Polar basin, 
have, owing to the proximity of the land and accumulation of ice, 
hitherto frustrated the most determined advances of the various expe- 
ditions in those directions, adds, that there are only two other sea en- 
trances into this polar basin. These are between Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, and between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla: the difficulties 
of the former are very great; but as to the latter he suggests 
that the wide opening between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla most 
probably offers the easiest and most advantageous entrance into the 
open nivigable Polar Sea, and perhaps the best route for the search 
atier Sir John Franklin. Mr. Petermann thinks that if a vessel would 
watch the opportunity to effect a passage through the ice in this 
opening, it would find itself in the great open navigable ‘* Polinya” of 
the Russians, but he is decidedly of opinion that such entrance into the 
North Polar Sea through the opening would be much more likely to 
succeed during the Arctic winter months, namely, from September to 
March, than during the summer months; and also that the further 
navigation of the Siberian Sea may likewise be performed with much 

greater facility in winter than summer. Mr. Petermann supports 
this novel theory by a statement of the principles which regulate the 
distribution of the gaseous and fluid coverings of the earth, of the laws 
regurding currents in the Arctic Ocean, and of the physical facts re- 
lative to the distribution of temperature. Wrangel and Anjou selected 
the most favourable of the winter months for their memorable expedi- 
tions, and invariably found ‘‘ wide immeasurable ocean” before them 
at a comparatively short distance from the land; and this, too, to the 
north of what is actually the coldest region on the face of the earth. 
And Mr. Petermann considers it would be a monstrous anomaly if, at 
some distance to the west, where @ warm current is known to prevail, 
and where the temperature is from 40° to 50° higher, there would not 
be found the same ‘** wide immeasurable ocean.” Barentz saw an open 
sea in winter to the north of Nova Zembla, in 1796; and he declared, 
just before he died, that had he stood more between the two lands, he 
would have been able to enter the open sea. A screw-steamer at the 
rate of five miles an hour would, under ordinary circumstances, reach 
the 80th parallel, midway between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla 
= (about 2000 geographical miles) in seventeen days from Woolwich, 
to Cape Farewell, the southern extremity of Greenland. From the 
same midway point between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla to the Her- 
ald and Plover Islands, north of Behring’s Straits, is as far as from 
Cape Farewell to Beechey Island, at the entrance of Wellington Chan 
nel, or about 1600 miles. The two distances together, namely, from 
Woolwich to the 80th parallel, and thence to the Herald and Plover 
Islands, are not more than that from Woolwich to New York, U. 8S. 
The opening between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla is nine times wider 
than Behring’s Straits. A period of from six to eight months would be 
gained; and vessels arriving in the Polar Sea in February or March, 
just before or when the sun has made its appearance, might, if only 
once able to enter the Polar basin, easily traverse it to the opposite 
Bile before the power of the sun had set in motion the great ice-bearing 
Current, and they would then have before them the whole summer in 
the fullest sunshine for carrying out the object of their enterprise, 
hamely, the search for Sir John Franklin. 
The plan has been submitted to Captain Beatson, who has expressed 
4.'3 appreval of it; but the conviction that his own scheme, to penetrate 
7rom Behring’s Straits northward, is the best, is too strong in his mind 
) permit him to abandon it for any other, though fully recognising the 
kreat importance of that proposed and most ably supported by Mr. 
ectermann, the well-known physical geographer, whose suggestion, it 
8 to be hoped, will be thoroughly worked out by sending an efficient 
steam vessel upon his proposed route between Spitzbergen and Nova 
*ubla, asthe result cannot fail to set at rest a question of much 
 orephical and scientific interest, no less than to lend most material 
whet highest object, the rescue of the expedition under Sir John 




































.# rom letters received from Lieutenant Pim, dated St. Petersburg, 
bY the | We learn that the gallant officer had been granted an interview 
or the Buperor, who listened with great interest to the explanations 
ntr nt iberian scarch, and ultimately was so moved with the earnest 

faties of Lieutenant Pim, that his Imperial Majesty directed him 


° Send in a written statement explanatory of his whole seheme.— 
ndon News, 24th ult. d r 






























M i i 
bounces Gown in Austratia.—New gold discoveries have been an- 
in 


Port Phili the letters from Australia to-day by the overland mail. 

ew \'lp, it now appears, is likely to eclipse her sister colony of 
2 — Wales. Dates from Melbourne to the 6th of October state 
ity, Wr+ had been met with at Buninyong, about 80 miles from that 
“4 nd 50 from Geelong, apparently far exceeding in value any that 


Ditornye’ been found withio a similar space either at Sydney or in Ca- 


at h : ; 
porrognneeay been ascertained that the creeks and rivers for many 


a ng miles were likewise rich. The great production, however, 
Buch that ad particular spot of limited extent, where the supply was 
the Goy © space of eight square feet to each man was considered by 
ernment Commissioner a sufficient allotment. The number of 

y at the place was upwards of 2,000, and careful calcula 


persons alread 
Stion 
7s Seemed to show that the average to each man was at least an ounce 


































































m on any Cases of individual success were most remarkable. One 
got £1 000 eine’ £1,500 in a week ; and another, a blacksmith, had 








b - A party of th found 20 d i j 

h y of three men found 20 pounds weight in one day, 
yen nother before breakfast raised 13 pounds weight. The vt 
Was a far greater desertion from all ordinary occupations than 







ine-of-battle ships ; and honourable members opposite are 

them witt leon did. --Hemen nature can scarcely allude = i 
; 8 
You are called on by every feeling of Com a 
i i im, f e session at least.—Quis tulerit Graccos, 

from meddling agen #0 pe Remember that the use of it is 


-No good man will wantonly offend £¢ tu, Brute, in his grey 
feel sure.—As for Quicquid delirant reges, &c. we foresee 


selves on your consideration.—Pal/ida Murs was once 
much persecuted. As for Tempora mutantur, we are afraid that 
ver. 


— We hope that public indignation awaits the 


| long before 1816, M. Breton roported the Legislative debates of all the 


The whole population were moving towards the district, and |’ 


daily, including labourers, mechanics, clerks, shopkeepers, merchants, 
and professional men. There was hardly any possibility of getting 
ship’s crews; andthe Troubadour, which brought the present intelli- 
gence to Bombay, was only enabled to sail by obtaining her comple- 
ment of men from among the seamen confined on short sentences in the 
Melbourne gaol. Even that, however, appears to have been attended 
with difficulty, since it is said only six would accept tne offer, all the 
others preferring to remain their time for the sake of getting ultimate- 
ly to the mines. Four or five large ships were ready for sea and de- 
tained for want of hands. The salaries of the Government officers had 
been increased 50 per cent., and labour of all kinds had advanced in 
proportion. A Government escort had just arrived with 17,000/., and 
was to return for a further sum of 20,000/. The mode of digging ap- 
pears peculiar, the metal being found at considerable depths. “A hole,” 
it is said, ‘*ig dug 10 or 20 feet through black alluvial soil, sandy 
gravel, and clay of various colours, until a very thick substratum of 
pipeclay is reached. Immediately above this is in places, a stratum 
of chocolate-coloured clay in which the gold is not only perceptible but 
conspicuous, and one man sits in the hole and picks out the rich stuff 
with a knife, while his companions with a cradle work the earth which 
has been thrown out.” A person writing from the spot states, * Nunm- 
bers are making fortunes, but it is impossible to know what is done, as 
most keep their earnings secret. I weighed 23 ounces for one man, the 
whole of which had been. found in a day, 35/. was refused for a single 
cradle of earth, and it realized above 60/.” , The license fees were paid 
pot merely without hesitation but with avidity. 5 

With respect to general business, of course everything was paralyzed, 
and the greatest anxiety prevailed regarding the next clip of wool. 
Times, 16th ult. 





A Vereran.—A veteran is now living in Brook-street, in this city, 
known as Sergeant Richard Roberts, of the 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
who was present with his regiment at the following actions, in some of 
which he was severely wounded:—1l. At the taking of Copenhagen in 
1807 (three severe actions). 4. At the taking of Martinique, in the 
West Indies (three severe actions,) and wounded, 7. At the battle of 
Pombal, in Portugal. 8. At the battle of Campo Mayor, in Portugal. 
10. At a severe battle at Albuera, in Spain, in the year 1811. 11. At 
the siege of Cuidad Rodrigo, where he was wounded. 12. At the siege 
of Badajos. 13. At the second siege of Badajos. 14. At the storming 
of Badajos, in which he received a severe wound in the head, and though 
wounded persevered till the city was taken, and inthe morning found 
that there were only left seven rank and file, with himself, of his whole 
company. 15. At the battle of Kenalda, in Portugal, and wounded. 16. 
At the battle of Salamanca, in Spain, and wounded. 17. Atthe battle 
of Vittoria, where he picked up the hat of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, after it had been knocked down by the wind of a cannon-ball. 
18. At the battle on the heights of Pampeluna, on Sunday, the 27th of 
July, in which, his Lieutenant being wounded, the command devolved 
upon him, the general ection taking place on the 28th, in which he was 
wounded again. 19. At the battle onthe Pyrenees mountains. 20 At 
the battle of Nivelle, in Spain. 21. At the battle of Orthes, in France. 
22. At the battle of Toulouse, in France, on Easter Sunday ; besides 
several other minor engagements with the enemy. Sergeant Roberts 
possesses documents from his superior officers, testifying to his good 
conduct as a soldier, and to his personal gallantry in action.—Chester 
Courant. 





‘Ler ner Be.”—A Detroit mercantile gentleman, who was travel- 
ling eastward a short time since, went to the clerk of one of the Onta- 
rio boats to be shown to his state room. The clerk handed the appli- 
cant a key, at the same time pointing to a door at some little distance, 
marked **B.” Our friend went in the direction indicated, but opened 
the next door to his own, marked “ A,’’ where he discovered a lady 
passenger making her toilet, who, upon the stranger’s appearance, ut- 
tered a low scream. “Goaway! goaway !” screamed the lady. ‘‘ Letter 
ter B,” yelled the clerk. ‘*1 am not touching her at all!” shouted the 
indignant merchant.—Gateshead Observer. 





A VETERAN STILL IN THE FreLp —The Most Noble the Marquis 
of Anglesey, although in his 83d year, turned out on Thursday, the 13th 
ult., and killed 27 head of game with his own gun. Thenoble Marquis 
was not a little pleased with his exploit, and with his capital sport. 
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PROBLEM No, 168. By J. C. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 167. 


White. Black. 
1.KttoQs P checks. 
2. KtoB3. K moves, 
38. Kto B4 P checks. 
4. Kto B 5. P moves, 
5. P tks P checkmate. | 





To Corresponpents.— W. R. D. (Quebec.)\—We are pleased to hear of the 
formation of your new Chess Club—the “ Stadacona”’—and shall be glad to re- 
ceive the Problems referred to. Your solution, by the way, is of course correct. 
Also, those of J. G. and 7'. I. P. (Richmond, Va.) Z., dating from Havanna, 
is likewise just in his criticisms on a Problem published some time back.—We 
are glad to hear once more from H.R A., whose contribution shall have an early 
diagram. J.C.’s Problem, above printed, we think very neat—but how can he 
persist in saying that No. 165, by Mr. C., can be done in two moves ? 


——_ > -— 


A Vereran Rerorter.—A person has lately died in Paris whose 
history is indeed acurious one. This person is M. Breton who was 
one of the principal reporters of the Moniteur and Journal des Débats 
for more than 35 years. His occupation as a reporter began, however, 


Assemblies of the first Revolution, and was attached to the corps of 
short-hand writers so early as the 26th August, 1790. During the Con- 
vention he had for colleagues with him in the reporter's gallery two 
young women, who, it is believed, afterwards perished by the gui!lo- 
tine. He was present when General Bonaparte dissolved the Legisla- 
tive bodies during his coup d'état of the I8th Brumaire, and in the 
confusion of the moment the General trod on his foot as he was leavin 

the hall of debate. He continued at his task during the whole peri d 
of the Restoration, saw Manuel expelled from the Chamber of Deputies, 
and witnessed all that immediately preceded, accompanied, and fol- 
lowed the full of the dynasty of the elder Bourbons. He was still, as 
ever, at his post when the Chamber was invaded by the mob on the 24th 
of February, 1848, and was present at the last debate of the Assembly 

dissolved by the decrees of the 2d of December. In 1825 he founded, with 
MM. Darmaing, Ledru, and Isambert, the Gazette des Tribunaux, of 
which he was the principal proprietor. M. Breton was a distinguished 
philologist, and knew nearly all the languages of Europe. He was 

attached as sworn translator to the Tribunal of the Seine, and was fre- 

quently intrusted as such with important and confidential duties. Few 

men of the present age have witnessed so many interesting events as 


value tothe memoirs which it is stated he bas left, and which, it is 
added, will soon appear in feuwilietons of one of the Paris morning 
papers. 
Roya Aces.—At the present crisis some interest may possibly attach 
to the ages of the princes who make and mar the destinies of the world. 
We subjoin a list:—Pope Pius 1X., 59 years; King of Vertenires 
70; King of Belgium, 61 ; King of Prussia, 56; Emperor cf Russia, 56; 
King of Sweden, 52; King of Denmark, 48; the President Bonaparte, 
43; King of Naples, 41; King of Bavaria, 40; Duke de Nemours. Or- 
leans, 88; King of Holland, 84; Prince Joinville-Orleans, 33; the 
Queen of England, 32; the Queen of Potugal, 32; King of Hanover, 32; 
Count Chambord-Bourbon, 81; King of Sardinia, 31; Duke of Aumale- 
Orleans, 30 ; the Sultan, 28; Duke de Montpensier- Orleans, 27 ; Francis 
Joseph of Austria, 21: the Queen of Spain, 21; Louis Philippe Orleans, 
Count of Paris, 13.—Kolner Zeitung. 








TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 


THE most extraorcinary end inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 
has yet produced, can ce seen for a few weeks at the large Exhibition room of the So- 
ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard street. They were recently taken from @ 
newly discovered and idolatrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious veneration distinct oud secluded as a caste of their piiesihood, and employed 
as Mimes and Bachanals in their Pagan ce:emonies and worsbip. 
They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-2inches in height, weighing 17 Ibe., 
the former is 33 iaches high, and weighs 20 lbs. 


From repeated and careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the older to be i2cr 
13 years of age; the younger about 10 years. 

They differ altogether {rom examples of the dwarf kind and from children ; affording come 
plete and undeniable illustration of a Pigmean variety of the Human Race ! 
Tickets of Admission, 25 ccnts.—Chi'dren under 10 years balf price. 


Season Tickets, $] 
Doors open each day from 11 until 1, and from 7 until 9 o’clock. j 


jan3S—3m. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes bave been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catalogue, i.cluding much ofthe better literaiure of the 
day and many etandard works, in various languages. The Reading and News Rooms are 
promptly supplied with the leading papers and attractive serials of Europe and America, 
and offer an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 

Access to the privileges of the establisumeit may be obtained without formality. 

Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 





GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who bas taken the high 
est lonours in Mathem tics and Natural Philosophy is desirous of obtaining a situation 
as teacher of those sciences in a College or High School. 

Reference is permiit-d to the Rev. Dr. MeCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 


and to J. B. Cherrimaa, Esq., Dep. Professor of Mathematics. Address ostage paid 
L. M. N. Box No. 60 Post-oftice, Toronto, > Ge rE 





ROCHBFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS. 


NEW and Flegant edition, with a splendid portrait. Price $i. Isaec Taylor’s Ble- 
ments of Thought,to mach, 75 cents. Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry, $5. “Just pub- 
lished. By remitting, the books will be sent by mail, or as directed, to any part of the 
United States er Canada. 


feb7—Et. W. GOWANS, No. 176 Fulton.st , New- York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
LIST OF THEIR LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

I —A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE CHEST. Being a Course of Lec- 
tores, delivered at the New Yerk Hospital. By John A. Swett, M.D., Physician to the 
Now Tom Huspiial; Member of the New York Pathvlogical Society; 1 vol. 8vo, illus- 
trated. $4. 
IIl.—WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY—Exemplany for Acts of Piety and Charity. By 
Julia Kavanagh, author ot “ Nathalie,” &c. 1 vul. L2mo, 75 cenis, 
Ili —NICARAGUA; its People, Scenery, Antiquities, Monuments, and the proposed In- 
ter-oceanic Canai; with numerous original M.»ps and >liustrations. By KE. Squier, late 
Charge d’ Affairs of tue United States to the Republics of Central America, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Price $5. 
1V.—TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER MILLWRIGHT AND MECHANICS’ POCKET 
COMPANION-~-witn American addition. By J.W. Adams,C. E. lémo. Price $1. 

V.—ADRIAN; OR THE CLOUDS OF THE MIND. A Romance,by G. P.R. James 
and M.B. Field, Keqrs. i2mo,cloth. Price $. 
VL—PLANE TRIGONOMETRY inits “oY to Mensuration and Land Surveying 
With tavles. By Prof. George K. Perkins. clavo 
VIL—THE SPANISH TEACHER AND COLLOQUIAL PHRASE-BOOK. By Fran- 
cis Buller. A new edition, 13mo. Price 50 cents. 


VIIL—VOLTAIRE’3 HISTORIE DE CHARLES XII. 
Price 50 cents, 


1X.—A DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE-WORK AND 
ENGINEERInG. Iilustraied with over 4000 Engravings on Wood, 2 vols., large 8vo. 
Half murecco, Price #12 

X—THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MECHANICS OF NATURE, and the Source and 
Modes of Action of Natural Motive Power. By Z. Allen, Illus rated with numerous Cute. 
8vo. Price $3 *0. feb 14—1t, 


REV. DR. WAINRIGHT’S NEW WORE, 
D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED, 


THE LAND OF BONDAGE: lis Ancient Monuments and Present Con: 
the Journal of a Tour in Egypt, by the Kev. D. M. Waiowright, D 
twenty elegant steel @ngravings. 4io Cloth $4; Gilt Edges $5; Morocco Extra $7 50, 
“itis the jouinal of a man of fine taste, a . holar, and a divine, and what is more im, Ort 
ant to the interest of the book—of one who bas an eye to see, and en aptiiuce io seseed the 
—— men, ot —e nas A untore— hey pt.’"—Boston Traviller. 
‘The voyage down the Nile, Thebes and Karnack, aud other opject i p 
often been descrit ed by travellers, but certainly we read ihem whit cohengen ne 
the graphic and poliebed pages of theautnor Hie classic pen, and admirable taste, enga ; 
the attention of the reaier, and never suffer the mind to flay.—¢ hurchman. ens 
ai bed nao ir a rege snprewenne. but beautiful style, and abour ding in valuable in- 
ormation, sufficiently ming!+d with interesting pe incide ience 7 
it lite and entertainment 1s * Padang iS FE eeeEneS eng mneen, > Gre 





Par Gabrie Surrenne. 18mo 








lition; betn 
-D. lijusirated with 





PUTNAM’'S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY, THIRD 
NOW READY. 
HE THIRD VOLUME OF PUTNAM'’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. Comprising 


WALKS AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. ith i 
PM yt . With illustrations. 12mo. 


“Useful and economical volumes for the million.”—Boston Gazette. 
“ Admirably adapted to alleviate the te 
home.”’— Boston Traveiler. 
“The plan is a good one, 
ful.’—Troy Whig. 

“It cannot be too highly commended. 
ages.”— Mirror. 

“ Books which bear the wear of half a dozen readings, 
ing and a place on the shelves.”—Courier & Enquirer. 





VOL. 


dium of a journey, or to amuse a vacant hour at 
and will, beyond doubt, prove in the highest degree success. 
It is adapted to readers of various tastes and 


and then be worthy of good bind- 


TO PURCHASERS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
{ G. P. Putnam has recently published 
THE BOOK-BUYERS MANUAL: A Catalogue of Foreign and American Books, in 


every department of Literatute, Science and Arts, with a Classified Index, One Vol. 8vo. 
half bound , 75 cents; paper covers, 25 cents, ‘ 


To Colleges, Academies, Public Libraries, Booksellers, 
suitable and liveral discount will be made from the price 
Copies of the catalogues supplied 


and purchasers in quantities, a 
8 in the catalogue. 


» gratis, to purchasers on orders exceeding $5 ia 


amount. 
G P. Putnam continues the impertatlon of Foreign Works for Public Institutions, (duty 
free, )for the trade, or fur private individuals, on ihe most udvantageousterms, Feb. 10. 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORE, 
IK MARVEL'S DREAM-LIFE, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra. 


IK MARVEL’S REVERIES OF A BACHELO ‘ tdition, and 12 
te cloth, full glit Moroceo extra, and Monroe — Edition, and 12mo edition, 
IK MARVEL’S FRESH GLEANINGS, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra 
N. P. WILLIS’S WORKS, in 12mo volumes, cloth ‘full gilt. 

MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK. 
Cloth, full gilt, and Morocco extra, 
PROF. BOYD’S EDITIONS OF 
PARADISE LOST, beautifully illustr 


1 vol, 8vo, with fine Steel Engravings, ia 


YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, and MI 

ated, in &v 2 vols , cloth, full gilt and i—_- 
New Juvenile) Works. 

NCLE SH , arie 

Glace. S MOME STORIES, a beautiful series of Juveniles, mv vois.8 with 
STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS, 

engravinae. In four vois., win tinte 
C. S. has also on hand, a large assortment of Illustrated Books, Annuals, Juvenile Books 


“ : CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau-st. 
a ii 
LITTELLU’S LIVING AGE.—No. 405 —12; 


. Mary Stuart.— Westminster Review. 
Spencer’s Travels in Earopean furkey.—Spectator, 
Voyage of the Rattlesnake -Examiner. 
A Look into the Landes.— United Service Magazine. 
Chinese in California.—Chambers’ Journal, 
. Literature of tne I -e.—United Service Magazine, 
Leaves of the Note Book of a Naturalist, Part XIL 
With Poetry, Suorr Arricces, and Notices or New Books, 


te Published weekly at Six Dollarsa year by EB, LITTELL & CO, 


cts, 


Noukon~ 


Boston. 
WasuincTon, 27 Dec., 1845 


Of all the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature i i 
he Periodical u and Science which abound 
qud in thiscountry, this has appeared to me the most useful It coataias indeed the are. 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this. by its immense e re t 
and comprehension, iaciudes a portraiture of ‘ ‘expanion © 


the human mind in the utmost expansion of 


the present age, J.Q ADAMS. 


PostaGe Free.—To al! subscribers within 


1590 miles, w iti cl tl, 
the offre of publication at Bos’on, the suum of Six 8, who remit in advance, directly to 
the year, as long as shall be equivalent to the «- 


Dollars, we will couticue the work beyond 








tad been witnessed at Sydney. Hundreds of all classes were leaving 






M. Bret His bei d i f all tne plan of sendiag every man’s copy to him Post a S Panes oon Mpeg he Ab. 
M, Breton. is being @n eye and ear witness of all the terrible PTO- | ers ofthe same foot gas th va d making the Wholeacantey, our peight 

} 4 1 the es ing a8 those nearer to us; and maki: y u i at 
ceedings of the Assemblies of the first Revolution would alone give | hood. Nene? RPL ee 
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REMITTANCHS 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
RAFTS on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which will be cashed at Any Bang 


D Kincpom; ; 
Also hoes oe Eveay Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


b 
Any Pant or Evrers, by EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., Transatiantic Express, 
Small parc a an 0 iba ened te deg ol Gites of aesne Bees! 
nee sate ha sailing of nveRY STEAMER 
To Evrvre. say STEAMs 


IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers in 
furope hee.—Otreaier —_ cor we —- of Ly! mad tepid — ~~ of Credit 
il toe principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 
as her tanta ’ Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 











Payable at Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyons, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Jucea, "me, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. London, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Madrid, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Frankfort, Malta Sienaa, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, Turio, 
Boul ‘gue, Geneva, Milan, Toulon, 
Bremen, Gibraitar, Moscow, Venice, 
Brussels, Hamburgh,' Munich, Vevey. 
Berlin, Havre, Paples, Vienna, 
Cairo, Hague, Oporto, Wiesbaden, 
Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Coiogae, aeipsic, Pau, Zarich. jani7—t. 
HARPS. 


J ¥F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrament, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every v: in styleand finish. From 
ais experience in the first establishmenie in arope, he is able to produceinstruments 
ot the finest ualities in tone, touch, and perfect mec with such improve- 

them for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices aad 

ptions per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 

by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. for any piece =D 
be given and received, if not on hand, hy the next arrival. June 16—6m 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


Ts INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies wiil hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be requ to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon . . 

The aesured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
val 


ue. 
Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are estab! throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Kenvaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal { Rev. J. Flanagan. _ . 
T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. 8. { Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
R. F. Hazen, Y Wright, B. Allison, Hon J. H, 
St. John, N. B. f Gan Ww Je B 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { Hon. © F. Benneit, N. Stab.’ ’ 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTrea. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following testimo of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TestimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases | ay ang the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
eS should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
nt. 


* In those cases where there is an excese of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 
ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
} sand To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
6 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 


No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 

To Mr. James Tarraat.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMZS TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also tor sale at 110 preodwer. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Corey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
= 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the U aited Staies, 
anes 





AYER’S CHBRRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Many years of trial, instead of impairing the public fidence in this medicine, has won 
for itaa appre ‘iati on and notoriety by far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit con‘erred on thou- 
sands of sufferers, could originate and maintain the reput.tion itenjovs. While many infe- 
rior remedies thrust upoa the community, have failed and been discarded. ths has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted t_ey can never forget, and produced 
cures '00 nu + ervus and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

While itis a fraud on ‘he public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
stili there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only asa peneral thing, but 
almost invariably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and be'ter known, this medicine has gradually become 
the best reliaace of the afflictec, from th: loz-cabia of the American peasant, to tie palaces 
of European kings. Throuzhout this entire country, in every State, city, and indeed alinost 
every hamlei it coniaine, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy ex'ant for diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs, and in many foreizn countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
by their most intelligent Physicians. ln Grea’ Britain, france and Germany, where the 
miedi.al sciences have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
in constaat use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms Houses, Public Institations, and in domestic 
practice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ for the most dangerous 
affections ofthe lungs Also in milder cases and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effec- 
tual tocure. In fact, some of the most flatiering testimonials we receive have been from 

ts who have found it efficacious in cases particu.arly incidental to childhood. 

Tho Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a prectical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
iis OWn eye, with invariabie accnracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 
counter eits consoquentsy, can be relie’ on as genuine without adulteration, 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of such intrinsic 








superiority and worth as should co’ itself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 
8) y and effectual, which this has by re d and count ess trials proved itself to be; 
and trust by care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniform strength to afford Phy 
sicians, anew agent on which they can rely for the best resulis, and the afflicted with a re- 
medy that will do for them all that medicine can do. 
Prepared and Sold b 
Sold by Druggiste everywhere, 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capiain 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will Onsen with the Mails for Europs positively on Sat- 
urday, Febuary 21st, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Vanal street. 


No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office 

For freight or passage, havirg unequalled dations for eleg or comfort 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 
The Steamer ATLANTIC, will suceeed the PACIFIC, and sai) On the 6th of March. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL... e0eceeee0ee00ee+£200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FunpD..,...£263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


puis Company hae formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, and 


sottie all losses. 


JAMES C. AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist. Lowell, Mass. 











DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
Geo. BarcLay, MorTIMER LIVINGSTON, Josern GaiiarD, Jr. 
Rovat Puevres, Conran W. Faser, Ep. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANcIs GRIFFIN, | Witiuo 8. Wetmore, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEr.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRancis GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WicutaM Nico, Chairman, 

Joseru CuRIsToPHER Ewart, Josepn Horney, Deputy Chairman, 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, | William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littiedale, 
Thos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 
Eaward Moon, } seo Le ong ve Mowey, 

Robert Higgia osep! pley, eorge Hol 
é' eTiermen Stolterfoht, John Swainson. » 
Swinton Bou xt, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WituiaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman. 
Georce FRepeRtck YouNG, M P., Deputy Chairman, 
. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby ( William Brown. M.P, 
5 gl we Sd | —- ner M. P. | | pe M. Rosseter, 
Fred rison Seymour Teulon ames Hartley, 
ania Resets, Swinton Bouilt, : Ross D. Mangies, M. rd 
BensaMtn HENDERSON, Resident Seerctary. 

















THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Mer COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANcEs on Lives, whether single or joint, 
w sell Annuities,to purch Reversions, and to transact all business in wile the rin of 
Life ts concerned. 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, fre its small expenditure, and the rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low saie of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any re to safety admit of. 
y vogera y ‘ i is annually published by the Company and 


An exact statement of its receipts and 
{orwarded to all who may be inte: le i ae 
Ofno other Life Assurance Com can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
end that it does not consequently ¢ ute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
@ent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which[and this 
pa comiany instance] neither Great Britain nor the oeighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 
To partieswho may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the ent of 
r premi Minis © pany will grant Policies payable at death fairly conrenaanetae of 
the value of such pogeren so they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


Phree-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst 
policy holders thus enared. — 7 ae = 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
fo Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 ona Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 





Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly; Age. Ano’ Hf. Yearl 

Premium,| Premium t Piemium. 1 x. F Predam, Qrenede 
204/128. 4 8. a. Z2eaeaiseaieg2e0.4 

m@ | 117 4) 019 1 $ 9 ®@ |i 9m} 01% 4] 0 7 10 

SB i22 9/111 |}on 2 23 | 114 617 8] 0 9 96 

30 29 3;15 2 Od2 10 30 20 2 107 10 6 

% | 216 7/181 JOM 9 S126 4) 1 8 8] Ole 31 








of Rates, fo’ms of proposal, and ail otherinformation obtained 
a may be at the Head 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornbill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,060 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three Poy 

The losured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the ya @ return of half the profits. 

e Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
+i. or Ai 


a Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
E. 8S. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal f Wm. ae J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
. J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N. 8. Pryor, J. Strachan. , 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J.B. Gray, W. Jack. 
. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland f J.J. gg tad L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Is- f Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
land F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W.G ll, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo i.:-. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





UIFE ASSURANCHE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 


Ampowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1888. 
“A Savincs Bang ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
, UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. . 
NEW York. 


John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum. 


Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D, 


Samuel! S. Howland, 
Willlam Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 


BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Ellen D. an, -. 
. A. Grattan, H. B. onsu 
William Elliott. . . 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 


Pemphiets containing the rates of pr m, prosp , examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal exeminers, and Annual Report of 1249, &¢., can be had free of charge, on applieation : S 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| er otherwise. 

Fes A days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 
Seti hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 











licy. 
PeMedical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. Ali communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





PROF. ALBX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 

tuemselves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing eal e. 
it is used yy oy the Union as the best preparation fur removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair. itis recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with ren- 
tle friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and F:x- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants ani Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Biles of Insects. For these encrustations 
which so frequent! Lene agp the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adalt in the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Tes'imonials forwarded to Progessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, eou- 
merating scores of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 13% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
a * 8 by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
til—igr 





LONDON LINES OF PACEETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers es usual, viz: 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing trom 
New York. London, 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Apl29Aug19Dec 9} Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Northumberland, Lerd, Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 | Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 21 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. i6| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 19, June}0, Sept. 39} April 8, Juiy 29, Nov. ig 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14/ April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, ratt, Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28| May 6, p 4 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11/ May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, | Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navig- 
jess. Great care will be tsken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are of the best denerd 


on. 
The price of cabin pessage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be res ponsible or elers 
parcels, or sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are signed thereior. Ap. 
ire a ray 
. E. . and >70 South si .¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, §- cone 
uly 1 BARING, BRO’. HERS, & CO, London, 





E ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, { 
= and St. Thomas on Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber 


She has excelent accommodations for passengers. 


rice of Passage to Bermuda... ......ccccsesccsecccce 
Do do Bt, THOMAS... ccocccccccccccccccccce = 


Phere is ® regular Mai] communication between St. T 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, V ke. homas and all the West India 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 





88 hay Sirect, Baminon, 0b April 1650, THOMAS M. SIMONS oor 


?. 8. No Letters or Malis willbe received on board the Merlin 
Pon Offic. a. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 ee egscow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


“ GLASGOW,” 
1962 T »ns, and 4°0 horae power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers,) Commander 
is a) ted to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, ° 
at [2 o'clock noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
Second do’ Fifty-Ave do. 

No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York, J. McSYMON, 

August, 1851 53 Broadway 

Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 
tto communicate at once with the Agent, 





TT 4 nop se —¢ Se yn bey 
ew York an verpool, direct; an tween Boston ver at 
fax to land and receive Maile and Passengers. 006 =, 
Captains. Captains, 
—-— | Pereia...cccccccccsccccececesses meme 
«+ -A.R ABR. sc ecccscesscccsecceeeesG, H. BE. Judking 
eeeeE. G. Lott | Niagara,...ccccsccccceccsecccessseveds 
eeeeereeseeecsseccoeecece NN, SHANNOD | CANRdB.....cceceeecceecessees Wm, Harrison 
Ca Lettea 


Arabis.. 
Africa 
Euro 
A 













— 
2 


IMDS. oc crcccccccsccsccccscesscceds 


Ghssovesssincany a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red eg 


From 
AMETICA....00+eeeee000e BOSLON.. ss ceseceecereess WedneSday...seee-+..Feb, 4th 1852, 
Niagara,......seeceeeees NOW YOrK....0+-00+ ceee WOANO@SdAY..coeseeee-Feb. Lith =“ 
Europa,....++seesseeseesBOBtON .reccseceesseeces WEANCBABY..e+e05.---FeD. 18th “ 
Canada. ....seesesessseee NOW YOrK...00.,0+000++ Wednesday,....e00--Feb. 25th “ 
Cambria.....0+ seeeceeeBOQlON....cececesceersees WOUNOSGRY,....s0006-Mar, 3d “ 
AfTiCO. 20... cece eeeeee eee NOW YOrK..cocccees coos Wednesday..... ..6.-Mar.10th “ 
AMETICA. «24. +seeeeee0e- BOBLOD,..ceeseeceeeee-e» Wednesday,...s.....-Mar, 7th “ 
ABB. cee cercerccesereeees NOW YOrK...00+secesees WOGNCSUBY.....-.000+Mar, 24th 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist Cabin... o+-8120 
“ oe “ 2d “ - 7 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl« will be charged on \— beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on d. 
Ali Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and b t In common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Roya! Mail Steamships, are requested 
to call at the office, 38 B way, before believing the reports that the ships are fall. 





E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are tne— 
ATLANTIC. ....ccccccccccccccccccscveccecccccccscecsess Capt, West, 
PACIFIC, ...ccccseccsececes seeesececess Capt. Nye, 
ARCTIC,...ccccccccesece sos ° eee 
BALTIC. . .. .ccvccscccccseccsccccscccces cccesecssecesess apt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC .....ccceccccececscnccseeecese socsesseceses: Capt. Grafton 
These ships, hovies been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their dations tor p gers are qualled for eleg or comfort, 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. $120; exclusive use of ex- 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £230 and £20, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 


No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From New York. From Liverpool 

dnesday....D ber........10th, 1851, 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday..., Vecember........24ib, “ 
Satarday ...... January ......10th, 1852 Wednesday....January..........-7th, 1852, 
Saturday ..... January ......24th, ** Wednesday....Junuary..........28th, * 
Saturday ......February..... Tih, Wednesday..,.February........ llth, 
Saturday ..... February.....2ist, ‘ Wednesday....February.,.......25th, 
Saturday ......Mirch....... 6th, “ Wednesday....March........se6.10th, 
Saturday ..... March........20ta “ Wednesdsy....March.....eee--.. 24th, 
Saturday ......April........ Srd, “ Wednesday. ..Aprilecesesseeeee- Tih, 
Saturday ..... April,...-see17th, “ Wednesday....April..cee.s.+seee2I8t, 
Saturday ......May...scocee. Ist, ** Wednesday....May ..cessesecee Sth, 
Saturday ......May....ees0.. 15th, ‘* Wednesday... May....esseee-. 19th, 
Saturday......May...csecee- 29th, “ Wednesday... June....s+seenee+-2dy 
Sawrday......JuUn@.eeeeeee--12th, “ Wednesday... Juné,....+.++++-. 16th, 
Saturday ....-June....... .. 26th, “ Wednesday... June,....--se0e- S0th, 
Saturday......July.ececsees- 10th, ‘ Wednesday....July.cocese.ceeee-)4th, 
Saturday......July...-..0-. 24th, “ Wednesday....July..ce+-seeee+- 28th, 
Saturday......August.........7th, “ Wednesday... AUgest.....-.eeeet lth, 
Saturday..... August........2lst, “ Wednesday.... AUgUSt...+++++06-25th, 
Saturday......Seprember.... 4th, “ Wednesday....September...... 8th 
Saturday......September....18th, “ Wednesday... September........22d, 
Saturday......October seeese. 2d, “ Wednesday,...October.......-...6ih, 
Saturday.....-October....«..16th, Wednesday,,..October....++...-s0th, 
Saturday......October........50th, “ Wednesday.... November,........3d, 

















Stsecat*aseerserssszreacreraage 





Saturday...... November,....13th, “ Wednesday.,..November..,.....17th, 
Saturday...... November....27th, ‘* Wednesday,....December......-. lst, 
Saturday..... December....1lth, ‘ Wednesday....December....+- 15th, 
Semrday......December....25th, Wednesday....D ber 00+ 








For freight or passage, apply to 
. DWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
ROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bilis of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D, Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday,....... Jan. 17) franklin.... Wednesday........February 13 





Humboldt sees Feb. 14, Humboldt coe Marca 

Franklin coco March 13) Franklin coco April 14 
Humboldt “on April 10|Humboldt eos May 12 
Franklin eves May 8) Franklin © 0 June 9 
Humboldt he June 5|Humboldt obs July 7 
Franklin seee July  3/Franklin sess Aug. 4 
Humboldt sece July 31 | Humboldt cove Sept. 1 
Franklin sees Aug. 28) Franklin eee Sept. 29 
Humboldt cove Sept. 25, Humboldt sees Uct. Pai 
Franklin seco Oct. 23) Franklin soos Nov. 24 
Humboldt sees Nov. 20) Humboldt eoce Dec, 22 
Franklin Stee Dec. 13/franklin ew Jan. 19 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ale 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

Stopping, at Southampton both geing and returning,they offer to passengers 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ....+.+eeeee+- S120 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York, secsccccccescccsccecsevesescseshs 500 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 


For freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 24—ly 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


7s Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for.their sailing from coe post on the let, ith, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isanc Webb......+++--Cropper...++++-Mar. l....July 1...Nov. 1]/Apr..6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Cunstellathon, .occece sc AlleN,..cccoccccccosslbeccccceshbeccccs coll] cocectB-covccstOcccces 
Yorkshire. ..«0eseeeee+-SHCArMAN. ss. ++04+++16,,..+++0016,.0. «+ 16)Jan 1..May 1...Sept} 
Isanc Wright......+++..Furber......e0e- Apr. 1... AUg. 1.64. DOC. I]. c eet coeees16.,s000018 
Waterloo ..0.ccccccece ELArveye..occccsccccollcoccccsldeccesce: Ll] ccc cQvccces + Bbevccces 
Montezuma.........-.De@ Courcy....ccces 16..0+--. 16..0+++...16| Feb. 1,..June 1...Oct. 1 
Columbia. ...++.000+++Bryer..ceseeeeeesJan. 1....May 1...Sept...1] eecselG..... 1b.....+018 
Underwriter. . ccocKMIPley...cvccccccce olbscccccoccddecsccccclh| cocceDBocesccMBececcce 
Manhattan....++++++++Hackstafl....seeeseeel6....00. 16. ...+.-16|Mar, 1. July }..Nov. 1 
New York....ceceeee- Briggs. coesceee BOD 1..6..JUME 1 .40-UCt LT] vee cekBsecvcelGsocccee 
Weeat Polint....cccccc-AllOM. oc coccccccesceddcccccccecd Lecce coccll | sooeceBbcece setbececces 
Fidelia.....ceseceeses POADODY..ceccceceerlG..ceee+ oe lGsevereeeel6}.-Apr 1... Aug ]...Dee 

These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 63 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in B mer bake ag and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind, Pune 
tuality in the days of onliag b tad stricth ae : to. gs 

o to Live seecesreccesececes 
eae witew York... ene 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
Isaac Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on &® 
1st of each month, as follows :— 











— 





on. pau — ro = 
. et January,.....seeee- ( 16th February, 
Follansbee, master, ; let May. sovcececeeee ; 16th June, 

ist September.... .... (16th O¢ 


8ST. NICHOLAS. let Febru se sceceee (16th M 
Bragdon, master. } Yat Janes teveccsscvese HR July, 
St October.....sseeees th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) let March.....-.seeee 616th April, 
Conn, master. J tet Jay wcvosee ° :} 16 At 
1st November. ....+-+- (16th December, 
fiat yee ee as fi May, 
st August........ see: ¢ 16t tember, 
Ist December. oe vee, 16th Shee. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men Of experience in the 
trade. The price ~ es $100 without wines or liquors. 
the will be 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master. 


Goods sent to orwarded free from any but those actually 
incurred. BOYD “HINCKEN & nis, 
Buc 24 ; 161 Peartst. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO, 3 BARCLAY STREBT, 

















































